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REVIEW OF '' A PASTORAL ADDRESS." 



It is an old saying that '*no animosities are 
more bitter than those which arise from religion." 
I was forcibly reminded of this truth on reading 
a pamphlet entitled *' A Pastoral Address ; by 
the Right Reverend the Bishop of Honolulu," 
etc. In view of the high and responsible posi- 
tion which its author occupies in a Christian 
Church, one might well be surprised at the bitter 
and partisan character of this document. The 
self-complacent and uncharitable manner in which 
he speaks of other denominations of Christians, 
the too evident eagerness with which he catches 
at any statement to the discredit of the American 
Protestant Mission, and the sneers and inuendoes 
in which he indulges, but ill accord with the 
great law of charity to which he so often ap- 
peals. 

As none of the persons assailed have as yet 
thought fit to notice this attack, I propose to re- 
view a few of his statements, and for what is 
here said the writer alone is responsible. 

PURITAN INTOLERANCE . 

The charge of intolerance which is made in 
the preface against the Congregationalists, and 
illustrated by an apocrypVia\ aw^c^^oXfe, \% ^^^^v 
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case, that Mr. Smith might well be pardoned for 
thinking that it conveyed the idea of plurality. 
At all events, it will not be difficult ta find au- 
thority for this construction in the work which I 
am reviewing. E. g.: "I am told on the best 
authority that it would be difficuk to^ find any one 
in this so-called Christian nation, * * * be they 
adults or children, that can repeat, etc. (p. 17.) 
Observe the plural *' thejr" referring to the ante- 
cedent **one." Let the Bishop parse that the 
next time he undertakes to give specimens of 
grammatical criticism firom the pulpit. Let me 
add another example from the Appendix, p. 56 : 
'* We have seen that the Prudential Committee 
at Boston in their famous rules, specially sets 
its face against contempt for authority," etc. 

HIS MISSION NOT A PROSELYTIZING ONE. 

To prove that his mission has not been a pros- 
elytizing one, the Bishop quotes from his fare- 
well sermon, preached before he left England, 
and the above passage from the Rev. L. Smith. 
These two testimonies would hardly be received 
as ** rebutting evidence'"^ in Court. I know that 
there is abundant evidence ta sustain Dr. Ander- 

.son's statement that ^they thought it a right, 
perhaps a dufef, to baptize infants who had not 
been baptized, wherever they could do it, with- 
out regard to the Protestant Churches to which 
the parents belonged, or to the relations sus- 
tained by the parents to the Missionary pastors." 
In some cases a similar policy seems to have 
been pursued in procuring pupils for their 

schools. But J not to dwell on llife^e ^w^ xma.- 
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Yet he insists upon it that he is an ally. The 
American Missionary may well say, '' Save me 
from such allies !" 

I pass over, for the present, their endeavors to 
take possession of schools and of Church prop- 
erty, which had been the result of years of faith- 
ful labor on the part of the American Mission- 
aries. If, as Dr. Anderson says, they have met 
their American brethren at all, it has not been 
as Christian Ministers, and this is understood by 
the natives. Their (the Protestant) Churches 
are no Churches, and their people are given 
over, like heathen, to the uncovenanted mercies 
of God. The following lines are taken from a 
poem, believed to have been written by. a mem- 
ber of the English Mission, soon after their 
arrival, and which, for intolerance, is worthy of 
Bishop Bonner himself: 

" Thoagh othersr through bye passes may sneak up to God, 
Yet the Catholic Christian is sure of his road, 
He will pray for the Infidel, Heretic, Jew, 
And if you're a Dissenter, he will pray, Sir, for you ; 
For he knows that the mercies of Jesus are great — 
And in answer to prayer He will open the gate." 

PERSECUTION. 

The Bishop seems actually to believe that 
American clergymen had entered into a conspir- 
acy for the purpose of involving them in a dilem- 
ma and of forcing them into an attitude of hos- 
tility. Nothing could be farther from the fact. 
The two clergymen who invited the Rev. G. 
Mason to attend a monthly concert for prayer, 
did so on their own responsibility, without con- 
sulting any of their brethren. They did it with 
no ulterior views, but simply as C\vt\«X\Mv ^wA\fc- 
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men. When such men as Rev. Mr. (Damon, 
who has Hved among us for more than twenty 
years, or Mr. Corwin, are guilty of laying traps ^ 
I think it will be for larger game. The Bishop 
says that "the pulpits of the Congregational 
meeting-houses rang with denunciations." Who 
is his authority for this assertion ? It is true, I 
think, that on their first arrival, the English 
Missionaries were alluded to fr^m one of these 
pulpits, in the kindest manner, as allies engaged 
in the same great work. Since then there has 
never been the slightest allusion made to them 
in either of the Congregational pulpits. On the 
other hand, there probably was more distinctively 
sectarian preaching in that temporary cathedral 
during the irst two months after their arrival, 
than had been heard in all the Congregational 
Churches of Honolulu for two years before. 

The fact is that the Protestant community on 
these Islands had been uncommonly free from 
sectarian feuds. Presbyterians, Baptists, Epis- 
copalians, Methodists and Quakers, worshipped 
together in the same Churches, and those na- 
tional prejudices and petty cliques which had 
been the bane of society here, seemed to be 
gradually dying out. Need I say how all this 
has lately been changed, how the smouldering 
embers of old feuds have been rekindled, how 
national antipathies have been intensified, and 
the community more hopelessly divided than 
ever. 

Those who are acquainted with the circum- 
stances will smile at his attempt to make a cow- 
spiracy out of the eccentnc Vav^viV^^ ^^ ^«v \xv^- 
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vidual cterg3mfian, who introduced himself as the 

Bishop of , as he was indeed, et de facto et 

de jure. The clergyman referred to asked no 
one's advice on the subject, and would be far 
from asking any one to share the responsibility^ 
with him. Indeed, he merely asserted a princi- 
ple which was conceded by the early Englislx 
Reformers, as WicklifTe and Cranmer, and 
which was affirmed in the two declarations ojf 
Christian doctrine issued by the English Churchi. 
near the end of Henry the Eighth's reign/ Nor 
was the use of the title here an innovation • 
The title of Bishop is constantly used in th^ 
Constitution and Discipline of the Presbyteriarm 
Church, interchangeably with PastoVy and is 
often so used in Church records, mmrriage certi- 
ficates, etc. It was so used by clergymen iri 
Honolulu before the English Mission to these 
Islands had been ever talked of. That the 
'* Pacific Commercial Advertiser" is in any 
sense the organ of the American Missionaries 
will be news to them, as well as to the conduct- 
ors of that paper. The object of this statement 
will be perfectly understood here. 

To return to that prayer-meeting, to which so 
much importance seems to be attached, it was 
stated by the Bishop in his sermon last New 
Year's day that the only way for *' Dissenters" 
and Churchmen to live together in peace is to 
agree to have nothing to do in common on mat- ^ 
ters of religion. They may meet to discuss 
social, scientific or sanitary questions, but not on 
anjr re}igiou8 basis, as, for instance, to pray for 
the conversion of the world* 1? \\v\^ \i^ Vtw^,\v. 
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• 

is a sad commentary on our common Chris- 
tianity. But it is difficult to see how the ques- 
'[ tions of Apostolic Succession and Episcopal Or- 
fl dination are involved in a meeting to pray for 
the conversion of the heathen, and to hear of the 
progress of the Christian work in the world. It 
is a well-known fact that the Missionaries of all 
the Protestant Societies residing in the three 
great cities of India — Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta — are accustomed to meet month by 
month for prayer and consultation in regard to 
the Missionary work. And while some of the 
Colonial Bishops, as the Bishop of Cape Town, 
take " High Church" ground, and strive to laud 
it on a small scale over their dioceses, others, 
ftmong whom may be mentioned the Bishop of 
Ceylon and Bishop Gobat, have hitherto repudi- 
ated these principles, and have cordially recog- 
nised the Missionaries of the American Board as 
Christian brethren. Hear the late Bishop of 
Calcutta on this subject. He says: "Episco- 
pacy is accounted, in the teeth of our Articles, to 
*ie absolutely and under all circumstances essen- 
tial to the existence of a Church. * * * I am 
full of alarm ; everything seems to be at stake. 
There seems to be something, judicial in the 
spread of these, opinions. If they should come 
over here and pervade ' the teachings of our 
Chaplains, the views and proceedings of our 
Missionaries, our friendly relations with other 
bodies of Christians, our position among the 
Hindoos and Mahometans, * Ichabod' — the glory 
is departed — may be inscribed over our Church 
of India/' 
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As far as the writer was able to judge, the 
members of the American Mission were ready 
to receive the English Mission in a fraternal 
spirit, and to meet them more than half way " as 
allies against ignorance and sin." An erroneous 
report had become current on the Islands that 
the new Mission represented what is called the 
Evangelical branch of the English Church, which 
perhaps contributed to this state of feeling ; and 
if the Bishop and his presbyters had arrived the 
preceding June, we have no doubt that they 
would have been invited to be present at the 
meeting of the Hawaiian Evangelical Associa- 
tion, as corresponding members. But the over- 
bearing and intolerant spirit which they dis- 
played, and their apparent determination to ride 
rough-shod over their predecessors, and to use 
the influence and patronage of the Government 
to further their schemes, put all cooperation out 
of the question. 

On the subject of '* the want of courtesy," it 
is not pleasant to bandy recriminations. I for- 
bear to repeat the abusive language applied to 
the American Missionaries by certain clergymen 
of the Reformed Catholic Church, both in the 
pulpit and out of it ; language which necessarily 
puts a stop to further social intercourse with 
those who use it. In this very pamphlet occur 
such terms as "pious fraud," "narrow-minded 
and disappointed sectaries," etc., which are gen- 
erally regarded as discourteous, not to say 
offensive. He accuses certain of the Protestant 
cJer^j of " speaking evil of dignities," of " sow- 
ing sedition/' of "trading m V\v^ ^u^^t^VjvWwv^ 
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fears of the natives," and of making them be- 
lieve that '* God is plaguing this land, and has 
killed their Prince and King because of the 
presence here of an English Bishop." In the 
author's own words, ''Vague charges of this 
kind are easily made, let them be proved." Un- 
til some better authority than *' current gossip" 
is produced for these assertions, they will justly 
be considered as unfounded calumnies by all un- 
prejudiced readers. 

DEFECTS IN THE TEACHING OP THE PURITAN 

MISSIONARIES. 

The two principal *' defects in the teaching of 
the Puritan Missionaries," which the Reformed 
Catholic Church supplies, seem to be, first, their 
gloom and austerity, and secondly their ignor- 
ance of *' the Catholic as distinguished from the 
denominational view of Christianity." 

The former has been greatly exaggerated. 
It cannot be proved that the old athletic games 
were ever prohibited. They were so intimately 
connected with their old system of idolatry and 
their wars, that they naturally fell together. 
Read Ellis' Tour around Hawaii, and it will be 
evident that the attendant gambling and licen- 
tiousness formed the principal attraction of these 
games, and that when these vices were forbidden 
by law the games lost their interest. Read the 
ninth chapter of Mr. Dibble's History, and it 
will be seen how the new and wonderful arts of 
reading and writing so interested the whole peo- 
ple at first, that for a time they took the place 
of their old sports, which vjexe %o\w% wS^. ^^ 
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fashion. It is probable that the Missionaries did 
not take pains to teacK the natives new sports 
and pastimes. It was not in their line. They 
would have cut a poor figure as dancing-mas- 
ters, and were also so oppressed with work of 
far higher importance, that they left this subject 
to regulate itself as in other countries. Besides, 
will his Lordship specify what dances have re- 
ceived the sanction of the Episcopal Church, 
both in England and America ? 

I have before me extracts from the journals 
both of the General Convention of the American 
Episcopal Church and of the Convention of the 
Diocese of Virginia, which show that the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States, in former 
years, gave her testimony strongly against 
*' gaming, attending theatres, public balls and 
horse-racing,'' and solemnly warned her commu- 
nicants against indulgence in worldly pleasures. 
As for denationalizing the people, there is 
nothing that will do it so effectually as the pro- 
scription of the national language. 

THE CATHOLIC VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY. 

I might pass over the Bishop's exposition of 
'* the Catholic view of Christianity," as having 
little to do with the main question ; yet I cannot 
resist the temptation to add a few remarks on the 
subject. Now, to an outsider, this sect, so in- 
tensely sectarian, local and national in its char- 
acter, seems less entitled to the epithet Catholic 
than almost any other, and less adapted to be- 
come the universal form of religion for the 
world. Never has the term CatKoUc \>^^w \xvore 
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perverted than when it has been made to desig- 
nate exclusiveness. But it seems that its right 
to the title Catholic depends upon its possession 
of Episcopal Ordination. I am told that " the 
continuity of this Holy Catholic Church depends 
on the ordaining power of the Bishops/' and 
that ''her Christianity is something definite, 
something transmitted down to us in creeds and 
formularies, in a prescribed and visible organiza- 
tion." But why the dozen different sects who 
claim to have Apostolic Succession are to be 
called Catholic, and how the succession alone is 
to prevent schism, is not easy to comprehend. 
Think of the deplorable and shameful scenes 
which this very week (Holy Week) are taking 
place around the Holy Sepulchre ; see the awful 
imposture of the Holy Fire ; see the half dozen 
''branches of the Catholic Church" fighting 
around the very grave of our Lord, while the 
Turk looks on in contempt, and then tell us 
what " Catholic" means as opposed to *' denomi- 
national." Besides, I do not see how the Church 
of England, afler violently sundering her con- 
nection with the Church of Rome, afler having 
been excommunicated by her supreme authority,, 
afier pillaging her monasteries and her venerable 
cathedrals, after confiscating all her landed prop- 
erty, after hanging, burning and banishing her 
faithful priests, can have the effrontery to claim 
identity with the ancient Catholic Church of 
England. Still less can it claim identity with 
the still more ancient Church of the Britons^ 
with those who were extirpated with fire and 
Bwwd by the savage 8axoi»> >d^^:jw»^ '^(c^ 
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would not submit to the Roman Missionary, 
Augustine, or with the martyrs of lona. Let 
those Episcopalians who cling to the dogma of 
Apostolical Succession beware how they break a 
lance with the Romish Church on that ground. 
It is her own chosen ground, and upon it they 
are sure of defeat. In my humble opinion, 
Robert Brown and George Fox are quite as 
respectable founders of Churches as the blood- 
stained and licentious Henry the Eighth. In 
this connection, I challenge any one to prove 
that Brownists formed any part of the original 
colpnists who settled in New England. 

The Bishop complains of the apparent par- 
tiality of the American Missionaries to the 
Roman Catholics in the controversy between 
them and the English Mission. It may be ex- 
plained as follows: In Popery they find a com- 
plete and consistent system. Its fundamental 
principles are logically and fearlessly carried out 
to their last results. It is ** a foeman worthy of 
our steel." Its doctrines respecting transubstan- 
tiation, baptismal regeneration, the functions of 
the priesthood, purgatory and monasticism are 
clear and tangible. Again, I see no place for 
a via media. There are but two consistent sys- 
tems to choose between. On the one hand, the 
distinctive idea of Popery is that of the efficacy 
of the sacraments and other external rites, as 
administered by a human priesthood. The 
Christian ministry are conceived of as a priest- 
hood, who act as mediators between God and 
their fellow-men, and who alone can dispense 
the sacraments, which are tYie cVimvw^X^Vj ^v^<^W 
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God's grace is imparted to the soul. The dis- 
tinctive idea of Protestantism, on the other hand, 
is that of justification by faith in Jesus Christ. 
It recognizes no priestly caste, but, rejecting all 
human intermediaries, brings every individual 
soul directly into relation to God. Christ is to 
him all in all, his only Priest by the one great 
sacrifice of the Cross, his Master, his Confessor, 
and his sole Mediator. Christ, in this system, 
occupies the place filled in great measure by the 
Church in the other. 

I repeat it, I know of no middle ground be- 
tween these two systems. If any one, like 
Bishop Whipple, quoted in this pamphlet, can- 
not conceive of an invisible Church, if he con- 
founds loyalty to Jesus Christ with loyalty to 
any outward organization, if his view of Chris- 
tianity is so materialized that he thinks more of 
the orders and ritual of the Church than of the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the heart, then, like 
Dr. Newman, he is logically compelled to join 
the Church of Rome. If we mmt have a his- 
torical Church, if outward organization is the 
main end of religion, and if Christ's Kingdom is 
indeed of this world, then our place is in the 
ancient Mother Church. She is the High 
Church par excellence. There we will find a 
ceremonial more magnificent than any second- 
hand imitation of it can be ; there we will find 
the prestige of antiquity, while poetry, and 
music, and art have contributed to it all that can 
entrance the senses and fascinate the imagina- 
tion, and if we love these things more than 
Truth and Freedom, if we are Churchmen 



rather than Christians, there is the place for 
us. 

SACRAMENTS. 

To illustrate " the little weight which this de- 
nominational Christianity attaches to the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism/' the Bishop quotes half of 
the definition of the word sacrament from the 
English-Hawaiian Vocabulary, drawn up by 
Rev. J. S. Emerson and Rev. A. Bishop, and 
published at Lahainaluna in 1845. He quotes 
as follows : '' Sacrament, o ka ahaaina a ka 
Haku," i. e.^ ** The Lord's Supper ;" from which 
he draws the sweeping conclusion that baptism 
is not regarded as a sacrament by the American 
Mission ! But he omits the rest of the defini- 
tion, " he oihana ekalesia," *' a Church observ- 
ance ;" inadequate, it is true, but about as good 
a definition as could be given without coining a 
new word like '* sakarema." Another discov- 
ery which he thinks he has made is that the 
American Missionaries have been guilty of a 
'' piotis fraud'' in teaching the natives to call 
Sunday " Sabati," and in allowing them to call 
Monday "Poakahi,"* first night, etc.; ''Thus 
leading them to confuse the glorious Festival, 
sacred to our Lord's resurrection, with the Jew- 
ish Sabbath." 

In the first place, why should the. Pagan name 
Sunday, which recalls the worship of the sun, be 

* The Dames pcxikahi, poalua, etc., originated at a very early period, 
and among the people themselves. This system of nomenclatare, 
however, was only applied to the six la noa^ or working days. 



lans never think of calling Sunday poaMku, but speak of it as the 
JSg prnkf day of prajrer, or Sahati. The Missionaries used the names 
~V lietief Wenedej etc.» in aU thek puYAica^^^^Wx. ^\^ ws^ tnis.* 
in makixig them tajke root in the \ai^s>ia«e. 



preferred to the word Sabbath, which means 
** rest." The best English lexicographers define 
*' Sabbath" as the name of the institution rather 
than of the day^ as " the day of rest," the Satur- 
day of the Jews and the Sunday of the Chris- 
tians. The Bishop has no doubt seen the Cate- 
chism published by the American Mission in 
1843, reprinted in 1860, and extensively used in 
their Sunday Schools. On the Fourth Com- 
mandment, it contains the following questions 
and answers : '* Which day of the week was 
given as a Sabbath to the Lord ? Ans. From 
the Resurrection of Christ until now, the first 
day of the week is the day kept holy to the 
Lord. Was it so from the beginning? Ans. 
No ; from the beginning of the world to the 
death of Christ, the seventh day was the Sab- 
bath. Why was this change made in the 
Sabbath from the seventh day to the first ? Ans. 
Because the Resurrection of Christ from the 
dead on the first day was the most wonderful 
work of God, by which life and immortality 
were brought to light through Him, and that is 
the day to be remembered until the end of the 
world." Again : " What is the frame of mind 
suitable to the Sabbath? Ans. A heart re- 
joicing in God, and real joy before Him." 

Turn again to the section of the Catechism on 
the Church : *'* How many Sacraments (oihana 
hoailona ekalesia) has Christ given his Church ? 
Ans. Two, only ; Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper." Comment on the above is unneces- 
sary. I leave it to the reader to judge of the 
conduct of a writer who makes such sweepiii|[ 
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charges against a body of Christians^ without y 
taking the trouble to examine their Catechism or f 
Creed. 

As to their practice, it is not true that they 
refuse to administer baptism to any who are 
willing to profess their faith in Christ and to love 
Him, or to the children of members of any 
Christian Church. They do not regard baptism 
as a magical incantation, by which all sin is ex* 
orcised by a little water and a few human words, 
or as possessed of any saving efficacy in itself. 
The Bishop is shocked that the good King 
Kamehameha III should have been allowed to 
die unbaptised, and proclaims the fact in capital 
letters, " to the eternal disgrace of those whom 
it may concern." It is certainly a sad fact, but 
it only shows the rigid impartiality with which 
the American Missionaries acted, requiring the 
same evidence of a change of heart and life from 
the King as from the lowest peasant. It is not 
likely that they will consult the Bishop as to who 
are proper subjects for baptism, or as to what 
constitutes credible evidence of conversion. 
They never have, and it is to be hoped they 
never will publish lists of the illustrious person- 
ages connected with their Churches, for effect » 
abroad. Here it is a proper place to mention 
that two at least of the personages in the list on 
page 64 are members in good standing, one of 
the Kawaiahao Church, and the other of Mr* 
Coan's Church in Hilo. 

ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH MISSION. 

The origin of the EngWaVi MW\o\i i^ ^Sm^<is 
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Islands is so important a chapter in Hawaiian 
history, that it is desirable that it should be 
thoroughly ventilated. Having carefully read 
the Bishop's statement of the steps which led to 
the establishment of this Mission, I cannot see 
that it invalidates in the least the four inferences 
wjhich are drawn by Dr. Anderson on the 344th 
page of his book, except that the assent of the 
Hawaiian King seems to have been given ear- 
lier in 1861 than Dr. A. supposed. At the 
risk of taxing the patience of the reader, I will 
examine this portion of the " Pastoral'' some- 
what in detail. As my object is to elicit the 
" true facts of the case," I will gladly stand cor- 
rected whenever I am in error. 

Dr. Anderson has published, in his late work, 
the two letters addressed to the Rev. Mr. Ellis, 
in the spring of 1860, by Messrs. Wyllie and 
Armstrong. . In these letters they simply asked 
for a chaplain, and desired Mr. Ellis to use his in- 
fluence in securing the appointment of an Evan- 
gelical man. Another letter on the same sub- 
ject had been previously written by Mr. Wyllie 
to Manley Hopkins, Esq., the King's Charge 
d* Affaires in London, which we hope will also 
be published. Immediately after receiving this 
letter, Mr. Hopkins put himself in cooperation 
with the Bishop of Oxford, Beresford Hope, and 
others of similar views, to send out, not a simple 
clergyman, as requested by the King, but a 
Bishop and clergy, and prepared a circular on 
the subject. When, soon after, Mr. Ellis called 
on him, as directed by Mr. Wyllie, Mr. Hop- 
kins expressed surprise that he (Mr. Ellis) 
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should have been applied to at all, and made him 
understand that his services would not be wel* 
come. We cannot, however, suppose that Mr. 
Hopkins took this course in consequence of in- 
structions from Mr. Wyllie, since that gentle- 
man has repeatedly declared that the Hawaiian 
Government never asked that a Bishop should 
be sent out. 

In his sermon last New Year's day, the 
Bishop stated that Bishops Potter, of New 
York, and Kip, of California, were both in Lon- 
don when the first letters arrived from the King 
of the Hawaiian Islands, by which he probably 
meant the above-mentioned letter from Mr. 
Wyllie to Mr. Manley Hopkins. He went on to 
say that the matter was discussed in a convoca- 
tion, at which several Bishops were present, that 
the objections to sending out a " solitary clergy- 
man*' were strongly urged, and that it was de- 
cided to send out, not an isolated '' fragment of a 
Church,'' but a complete Church, with its three 
orders. Bishops, Priests and Deacons. 

Let me remark here that the above objectiona 
would apply to any other place as well as to 
Honolulu, and, if they be valid, it follows that 
the Episcopal Church is debarred by her Consti'; 
tution from sending out single Missionaries to 
any new field, or, in fact, from commencing a 
Mission anywhere without a Bishop and a stafl 
of Priests and Deacons. This, if true, would be 
a strong objection to so unwieldy a form ol 
Church government. But neither the Church 
Missionary Society nor the Roman Catholic 
Propaganda appear to hav^ \>eei\ VvocciK^^t^d U^ 
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any such limitations. However, that may be, it 
seems to an outsider that they might have fol- 
lowed the example of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in putting this unfortunate " solitary 
clergyman'* under the oversight of the Bishop of 
California. 

In consequence of the above consultation, as 
is stated in the published sermon, ** representa- 
tions were made, through the proper channel, of 
the advantages to the Church which would re- 
sult from sending out a Bishop. At the same 
time no additional guarantees in the way of sup- 
port were required from His Majesty than those 
which he had alrieady pledged. * * * Early 
in the year 1861, he wrote an autograph letter 
to Her Majesty, Ctueen Victoria." This was 
just a year after the first letter had been sent. 
A document of so much historical interest as the 
autograph letter referred to, should certainly be 
•published to the world. 

It •will be observed that the Bishop's state- 
ments folly confirm the main point contended 
for, viz, that the idea of sending out a Bishop 
did not originate with the King of Hawaii, 
but in England. '* Representations were made 
through the proper channel" is rather a vague 
expression. Cannot this correspondence be ex- 
humed from the dusty files of the Foreign Office, 
and given to the public ? 

On the receipt of his letters in the spring of 
1860, Mr. Manley Hopkins seems to have com- 
menced preparing his work on the Hawaiian 
Islands, which was published two years after, in 
June, 1862, with a preface by the Bishop of 
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Oxford. Its principal object, no doubt, was to 
draw public attention in England to these 
Islands, and thus to aid the project of establish- 
ing here a branch of the ''United Church of 
England and Ireland/' Soon afterwards an ar- 
ticle appeared in an English paper, foreshadow- 
ing the whole plan which has since been carried 
out. 

Several months after Mr. Hopkins' '* self- 
constituted committee*' had been at work, Dr. 
Anderson wrote to His Grace, the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, stating strongly the objec- 
tions to such a scheme, and entreating him to 
use his influence to dissuade the venerable So- 
ciety for the . Propagation of the Gospel from 
extending its operations to the North Pacific. 
To this letter the Archbishop replied, under date 
of September 28, 1860, that he had been igno- 
rant of the plan until the receipt of Dr. A.'s 
letter, but that on inquiry he found it to be true 
'* that certain individuals had formed themselves 
into a committee for the purpose of taking ad- 
vantage of the proposal of the King of Hawaiir 
and with the ultimate view of establishing a 
Bishop on the Polynesian Islands." Here we 
not only see where the plan originated, but al3o 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury first heard of 
it from Dr. Anderson. Neither was the plan 
laid before either of the two great Missionary 
Societies of the Church of England, or before 
the Missionary Society of the American Episco^ 
pal Church. Immediately after Mr. Ellis' inter- 
view with Mr. Hopkins, he waited upon the 
Secretary of the Colonial Church and School 
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Society, with whom he left copies of the letters 
from Messrs, Wyllie and Armstrong, and of Mf. 
Hopkins' circular. They were submitted to the 
Executive Committee of the Society, and to Dr. 
Tait, the worthy Bishop of London, who cor- 
dially approved of the plan proposed to Mr. 
Ellis. This is confirmed by the report of that 
Society for the next year. That he was also 
opposed to the plan of sending out a Bishop was 
affirmed in an editorial of the " Evening Stand- 
ard,'* as late as November 14, 1861. 

As Bishop Staley informs us, on page 24, 
Boon after His late Majesty's letter to Queen 
Victoria had been received, in April, 1861, a de- 
bate took place in the House of Convocation of 
Prelates of the Province of Canterbury, on the 
subject of Missionary Bishops, in the course of 
which the Bishop of Oxford publicly announced 
His Majesty's acceptance of the offer to send 
him a Bishop, and also said that he had received 
letters from Bishops Kip and Potter, approving 
of the measure, and promising that the American 
Episcopal Church would support one or two 
Missionary clergy to work with the English 
Bishop. A circular was then issued, which 
miist not be confounded with the one drawn up 
by Mr- Hopkins a year before, and, considering 
the circumstances, it is not surprising that some 
of the most honored names in England were ob- 
tained for it. The following August, as Mr. 
EMis wrote, '* disappointed in one or two indi- 
viduals whom they deemed suitable, that section 
of the Church of England of which the Bishop 
of Oxford, Beresford Hope and ol\\ex^ %.\^ \^^x^- 
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sentatives, have appointed a Bishop of Hawaii/' ^^ 
etc. This means, I suppose, that that section 
of the Church of England characterized by ex- 
treme rituaUsm took the enterprise under their 
especial patronage, and controlled the selection 
of the Bishop, if not of his subordinates. The 
charge that, in its origin, this Mission did not 
proceed from any recognized body of Christians, 
is not fairly answered by the flourish of titles on 
on the 29th page. It is true that individwds 
connected with various religious bodies were 
connected with the enterprise in difierent ways, 
but the measure did not proceed from either of 
the great religious Societies of the Church, nor 
is it now under their control, though two of 
them have since voted an annual subsidy to it. 
The originators of the scheme did not allow 
their doings, their plans and prospects to be pub- 
lished to the world or discussed at great public 
meetings, as is usual in Protestant Missionary 
enterprises. 

It may be that the opposition of the Bishop of 
London and others only related to a matter of 
form, but it seems that five months elapsed after 
the nomination of the Bishop before the Royal 
License was obtained. This license proceeded 
from the Foreign Ofiice, and was signed by 
Earl Russell, a circumstance which, of itself, 
gave the appointment the appearance, at least, 
of a political character. It is not strange, then, 
that Bishop Staley is regarded as virtually an 
officer of the British Government, representing, 
as he does in this Kingdom, " the United Church 
of England and Ireland/' vA\ose Yve^A. \^ Hftt 
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accordance with his views, must regard himself 
as holding exclusive sovereignty, by Divine 
Right, over all Christians in the dominions of 
the King of Hawaii, it is of some importance 
for us to know his exact status. Is he an irre- 
sponsible spiritual despot, from whose decisions 
there is to be no appeal ? And if there is any 
appeal, where can it be carried except to the 
English ecclesiastical judicatories ? And if (may 
the day be far distant) it ever be necessary to 
appoint his successor, will he not have to be con- 
secrated in the same way, by a Royal License 
from the British Sovereign? The irresistible 
conclusion is that, ecclesiastically, we are a sub- 
ject province of great Britain, by the extension 
over us of its State Church. 

THE LAW OF COMITY. 

7 The Bishop affects to ridicule the idea that 
*tiy **Law of Comity"' exists between Protestant 
Missionary Societies, and flippantly asks *' when 
^»d by whom this law was enacted.'' He might 
^43 well deny the existence of such a thing as 
^titernational law, because no international code 
V^as yet been enacted. Like the Law of Na- 
tions, and like the EngHsh Common Law, the 
^reat principles which regulate the intercourse 
m^f the various Christian Benevolent Societies 
liave been and still are developing themselves, 
and are none the less real from not having been 
Teduced to a written code. And, as any nation 
that sets at nought the principles of international 
law is thenceforth regarded as an outlaw, so any 
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Protestant Missionary Society that tramples om 
the " Law of Comity," will deservedly foirfeit the 
confidence and respect of all good men. 

There is no want of precedents to show that 
this principle has long been recognized and 
acted upon by Protestant Missionary Societies. 
The charge that the American Board ''never 
scruples to send agents, in either foreign or do- 
mestic Missions, where the Episcopal Church or 
the Methodists have been before them," is one 
that should not be made withouf ample evidence 
to support it. No cause will ever be benefited 
in the end by such rash and groundless asser- 
tions. The fact is that the American Board has 
always scrupulously observed the '* Law of 
Comity," especially in its Missions in the Pacific 
Ocean. It is in accordance with this principle 
that the Missionaries of the American Board 
have confined their labors to the Islands in the 
North Pacific, leaving the islands in the South 
Pacific to be evangelized by their English 
brethren. 

When, in 1832, a Mission to the Marquesas 
Islands was contemplated, a correspondence was - 
opened with the London Missionary Society, - 
and a deputation was sent from these Islands to— 
the Society Islands to confer with the English^ 
Missionaries there. They had, on that occasion,— 
a very pleasant and profitable meeting, at which^ 
the most frank and cordial interchange of views^ 
took place in regard to the whole subject of* 
Missions. It was in accordance with this same^ 
principle that the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
withdrew from the Samoaiv la\aTvAaA^twvc\% \Vvi^ 
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field to the London Missionary Society, and for 
the same reason Bishop Selwyn, of New Zea- 
land, has hitherto carefully avoided all inter- 
ference with the work of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sionaries in the New Hebrides and in the 
Liipyalty Group. 

Again, why was the scheme of sending a 
High Church Bishop and clergy to Madagascar 
abandoned, if not in deference to this same 
'* Law of Comity V The speech of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury is exactly in point, and cannot be 
fairly answered. In the course of his remarks, 
the noble Earl said : ** There has been hitherto 
recognized among all Missionaries of the Pro- 
testant denomination a kind of courtesy, that 
they should not interfere one with another, un- 
less it could be clearly proved that a field was 
shamefully ill-worked, ojr that there were hereti- 
cal doctrines taught, or that mischief was being 
done instead of good. As to interfering one 
with another — thrusting yourself into another 
man's vineyard, not attending to your own, but 
ever spying out what your neighbor is doing — 
that is contrary to the received principle of Mis- 
sionary operations." 

The tone in which Bishop Staley asks where 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel entered 
into any such compact with the nonconformist 
Missionary Associations, savors too much of the 
spirit of the old saying, ** No faith with her- 
etics !' 

Now, the principle in question does not apply 
to the Missions of the Church of Rome, for that 
Church regards Protestantism as a soul-destroy- 
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ing heresy, to be rooted out everywhere, like 
heathenism or Mahometanism. If Bishop Sta- 
ley and his patrons in England take that grouiwi, 
then their course is justifiable. 

To disprove the existence of such a law, 
Bishop Staley refers to the Indian Empire, 
where the Bishops of the Established Church 
have not protested against other denominations 
entering the field, I will not insist on the fact 
that English and American dissenters were la- 
boring in the field of India long before the 
Church of England ; for the idea of comparing 
the vast continent of India, with its one hundred 
and fifty millions of idolators, with the little field 
in these Islands, bears its absurdity on its face- 
There is ample room in that great empire for 
each Society to labor in its own field, without in- 
terfering in the slightest degree with the opera- 
tions of any other Society. 

As was before remarked, the question is not 
whether ten thousand natives can be found on 
these Islands, unconnected with any Church, but 
rather whether among six hundred millions ol 
Paganfe there could not be found work enough 
for a Bishop and six Presbyters, without destroy- 
ing or interfering with the fruits of other raen*s 
labors. But what Mr. Venn, the honored Sec- 
retary of, the Church Mission Society, says of 
Romanism in the following passage, is equally 
applicable to , Ritualism, by whatever name it 
may be called. He says : '* When true rift- 
ligion has been once established, Romanism can 
extend itself, because it is essentially a declen- 
sjon from the truth, and it offet^ Vo ^^t\\^VVj- 
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awakened consciences an easier religion, and 
one more accommodated to the cravings of fallen 
nature. When it is adopted as an engine of 
State, and can unsheath the sword of persecu- 
tion, it can triumph over all opposition. But 
Popery cannot plant or propagate itself in lands 
where true religion has not first been intro- 
duced." 

The above passage may help to explain why 
the Romanizing section of the Church of Eng- 
land prefers to follow where others have prepared 
the way, rather than to enter itself upon the 
rough pioneer work of Missions to the heathen. 
As for the Royal invitation, which is so often 
referred to, it loses a great deal of force from 
the admitted fact that it was procured from the 
late King by representations from England. 

The Christian public wiU understand the spirit 
of the Bishop's allusion to the efforts made to 
to revive Christianity among the degraded 
Churches of the East. In his view, they are 
not proper objects for Missionary effort at alK 
Possessing, as they claim, a regular priesthood, 
who are authorized, by virtue of the Apostolical 
Succession, to convey to men the grace of 
God through the sacraments, what more can 
they need? And, like Bishop Southgate, he 
wouM sooner extend the right hand of fellowship 
to the profligate, dishonest and persecuting 
clergy of those corrupt Churches, than to the 
heroic Dr. Grant, the apostle of the Nestorians> 
or to the truly venerable Dr. King, of Greece, 
or to that noble band at Constantinople, who are 
5 
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loved and revered by all Evangelical ChristianeT; 
in England as well as in America. 

Those who have traced the history of Mis- 
sions to the East, will remember the efforts of 
Mr. Badger, a High Church agent, to hinder 
the reformation among the Nestorians, and 
Bishop Southgate's unsuccessful attempts to jus- 
tify the cruel persecution of the Protestant Ar- 
menians by the infamous Patriarch Matteos. 
We are glad to know that his policy was repu- 
diated by his own Church, and that the Church 
Missionary Society, after a trial of thirty years, 
and the American Episcopal Church, after six- 
teen years' experience, have given up the efibrt 
to reform those Churches by acting through their 
ecclesiastical authorities or by their approbation, 
and adopted the opposite policy. 

It is not true that ^the American Board is 
hostile to Episcopacy, as such. It has always 
maintained the most fraternal relations with the 
Church Missionary Society, and with the Mis- 
sions of the American Episcopal Church. Its 
Mission to the Nestorians has been able to re- 
form that Church without seriously disturbing its 
ancient ecclesiastical Constitution. 

Forms of Church government are compara- 
tively of minor importance. The controversy is 
not with Episcopacy, but with that system which 
makes justification with God dependent on 
priestly offices and prerogatives; with Formal* 
ism, by whatever name it be called. 

CHARACTER OF THE APPENDIX. 

In the Appendix to his Sermon, Note 6, 
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which is destined to an unenviable notoriety, the 
Bishop unburdens his mind on a great variety of 
subjects connected with the American Mission to ' 
these Islands. Any one, however, who opens 
his pamphlet expecting to find these subjects 
treated from a new and elevated point of view, 
or to find any new facts brought out, will be dis- 
appointed. It reads very much like a series of 
extracts from the columns of the ''Argus*' and 
" Polynesian,'' interlarded with quotations from 
Sir Edward Belcher, and others of that ilk. 
The author shows a surprising degree of reck- 
lessness in the selection of his authorities, fishing 
for items in the filthy pages of the ** Sandwich 
Islands Gazette," and quoting Dr. Rae as "above 
all party bias!" After this, I suppose that 
Richard Charlton himself would be considered • 
by the Bishop as a truthful and impartial wit- 
ness. Dr. Rae's bitter prejudice against all 
Evangelical religion is sufficiently shown by the 
first few paragraphs quoted from him. No 
notice was ever taken at the Islands of his let- 
ters to the "Polynesian" until Bishop Staley 
chose to rescue them from oblivion by linking 
his own name and character with that of their 
author ; for here, where his history and charac- 
ter were well known, nothing that he could 
write was in danger of exerting any influence. 
I do not expect to track the Bishop through all 
his misrepresentations, for a thorough discussion 
of the subjects referred to, together with the ac- 
companying evidence, would fill a volume. Un- 
supported assertions, however, may be met with 
^uater amertionB. The genetoX \xk^\^^\wv 
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which this Appendix would give to a stranger, 
unacquainted with the Islands, would be that 
licentiousness is universal, and in some respects 
worse than in heathen times ; that belief in the 
old heathen gods is ''the rule rather than the 
exception;" that Hawaiian piety is mereljr 
''unctuous cant," having no practical influence 
on the life, and that the schools have been pro- 
ductive of more harm than good. 

HAWAIIAN CHRISTIANITY NOT A SHAM* 

Now, the writer's opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the character and condition of 
his fellow-countrymen have been equal, to say 
the least, to those of Bishop Staley ; and, even 
among those residents who regard Dr. Ander- 
son's views of Hawaiian character as too favor- 
able, there are very few who will not admit that 
he is much nearer the truth than his reviewer. 
There have been, and are, Hawaiian men and 
women whose piety I cannot but venerate, and 
whose truthfulness, temperance and chastity 
might well put to shame their traducers. 
Though their knowledge of history and exegesis 
may not be very profound, yet they have a 
deeper experimental knowledge of the love of 
Christ and of the work of the Spirit than many 
Christians in more enlightened lands. It is true 
that they have been taught high »views of inspira- 
tion, and that "they are ready, like the old 
Puritans, in Scripture adaptations." The Bible 
has been to them the word of life, and from that 
wonderful book, which is so well adapted to 
everjr race and every age, lYiey YiaN^ ^^\\v^^ w%^ 
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and sublime ideas and motives, which have trans- 
formed their characters. Has the Bishop ever 
read the life of* Bartimeus Puaaiki ? If he has, 
he cannot but recognize the Divine Power 
which changed an idle, drunken, filthy buffoon 
into an intelligent, industrious and devoted Chris- 
tian. And what is said of Bartimeus is true of 
many other Hawaiian Christians, who have not 
had his extraordinary gift of eloquence. There 
are many Hawaiian parents who honestly strive 
to train up their children in the *' nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.'' Among the Hawaiian 
Missionaries to Micronesia and the Marquesas, 
are men who would do honor to any nation. 
Though inferior in mathematical learning to a 
Colenso, their faith would hardly be unsettled by 
a heathen Zulu. Yet I do not claim for this 
people, as Dr. Anderson remarks, '' a high 
place either on the religious or social scale.'' 
And I have rarely seen anything more unfair 
than the Bishop's criticism of the 17th chapter 
of Dr. Anderson's work. He tries to fasten on 
Dr. Anderson the statement that licentiousness 
and intemperance are mere '* circumstances," not 
incompatible with piety. He does this, knowing 
that in the Protestant Churches of the Islands 
indulgence in these vices is considered sufficient 
ground to justify excommunication. Such se- 
vere discipline as this, for immorality on the 
part of its lay members, is unheard of in the 
Church of England. What Dr. Anderson does 
say is, ** Licentiousness still largely exists out- 
side of the Church, and is one of the easily be- 
setting sins within it; but \i w>n^ ^N%xy«ViKt^ 
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shuns the day, and is subjected to the discipline 
of the Church. Nor do mothers any more bury 
their infant children alive, nor • children their 
aged and infirm parents." And the object of his 
argument is to show that the same standard of 
Chrisltian character is not to be expected of a 
lately heathen people as of highly-favored com- 
munities, as in Scotland or New England, for 
example. As he truly says, " The civilization 
of centuries enters into the hourly manifestations 
of our home Christianity." There is no forcing 
process by which the minds, sentiments, habits, 
in fact the whole moral being of an utterly de- 
based heathen nation can be elevated to a state 
of industry, virtue, intelligence and refinement, 
in one generation, or two, or three. It is the 
work of centuries. The influences required to 
produce the result are manifold, and very few of 
them indigenous. Almost all must be introduced 
from abroad, and undergo the slow acclimating 
process. Take, for instance, the family institu- 
tion, which does more than any other towards 
forming the character of a people. What, then, 
is to be expected from a nation in which even 
the fundamental ideas and sentiments on this 
subject have to be introduced from without? 
Can anything more than a gradual improvement, 
from generation to generation, be anticipated? 
''Consider," as Dr. Anderson says, **the ab- 
sence of almost all the ideas lying at the foun-^ 
dation of elevated character ; the absence of 
words, even, to serve as pure vehicles of holy 
thought and sentiment ; the absence of a correct 
public opinion on all things peTla\\\\\\^ \o xcw^w- 
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ners and morals ; and the constant, all-pervading 
presence of polluting, degrading, and soul-de- 
stroying temptations/' and what wonder that 
native Christians more easily fall before tempta- 
tion than those of other lands ? It is probable 
that, after a residence of a few months on 
Apaiang or Tarawa, in the Kingsmill group, 
the Bishop would return with more charitable 
views of Hawaiian Christianity- 

The comparison which Dr. Anderson makes 
between the corruptions of the early Corinthian 
Church and those of modern Mission Churches, 
had already been made by the learned Dr. 
Mullens and others, before him. The Bishop 
expresses the opinion that these evils were su- 
perficial and temporary in their character, and 
that a complete reformation had taken place be- 
fore the second epistle^ to the Corinthians was 
written. This may have been true of a majority 
of the Church, but not of a large minority ; for, 
tiear the end of the epistle^ Paul expresses the 
iear lest when he should come again he should 
^* bewail many which have sinned already, and 
liave not repented of the uncleanness, and forni- 
cation, and lasciviousness which they have com- 
mitted." ' These are what the Bishop calls 
''Hawaiian sins." The primitive Christians 
were human; and, though it was a pleasing 
dream which represented the Apostolic Church 
as a Society of Angels, yet it was only a dream. 
Isaac Taylor's work on '* Ancient Christianity" 
shows what fearful corruptions prevailed after* 
wards in the so-called Nicene age. After all, 
the comparison is hardly a fair one, for it would 
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be doing a gross injustice to the countrymen of 
Socrates to suppose that before conversion they 
had been as debased as the ancient Hawaiians. 

Even in England, more than eighteen centu- 
ries after the birth of Christ, we learn from par- 
liamentary reports and from the writings of men 
like Lord Ashley and Joseph Kay, that the | 
state of morals among the lower classes of the j 
agricultural districts is trulv appalling. ''About ! 
one-half of our poor," says an eminent English 
writer, *' have nevqr been in any school, and 
know little or positively nothing of the doctrines 
of the Christian religion, of moral duties, or of 
any higher pleasure than beer- or spirit-drinking, 
or the grossest sensual indulgence." , Unchastity 
before marriage is almost universal among the 
peasantry, especially in Wales. But for the 
shocking details I must refer the reader to 
Joseph Kay's report to the University of Cam* 
bridge, on '* The Social Condition of the Englid^' 
People," published in 1850. Infanticide pre^ 
vails to a fearful extent, chiefly for the purpose 
of obtaining ''burial-money," and that, too, in 
the country, and not merely in the great cities- 
The pauperism of* England and Ireland hais 
since then been steadily increasing, at the ratie 
of about five per cent, a year. Shall we Ha* 
waiians, therefore, deny that England is a 
'' Christianized nation," and sneer at the exist- 
ence of English piety ? Far from it ; but w« 
claim that, if so much remains to be done in 
England, after so many centuries of Christiamty> 
and with the advantages of Reformed CathoKc 
teaching, we should be juAg^^^ ^^xVXaSsiVj , if, in 
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forty-five years^ we have not entirely rooted out 
evil habits . and propensities which had been 
growing more and more inveterate for thousands 
of years. 

EARLY FOREIGN INFLUENCE. 

In comparing the present condition of the 
Hawaiian people with the past, the fact should 
be taken into consideration that for forty years 
before the arrival of the first Missionaries, the 
natives had been exposed to foreign influences 
of the most demoralizing kind. There was 
hardly an island in Polynesia on which convicts 
from Australia or " beach-combers" had not set- 
tled, in the early part of this century. These 
men taught the natives the vices of civilization 
in addition to -their own, in some groups caused 
sanguinary wars among them, and, in several 
iofiftances, instigated them to capture foreign ves- 
sels and massacre their crews. It is true that 
among the early settlers on these Islands there 
were some honorable exceptions, but they were 
far fi-om being able to counterbalance the de- 
moralizing influence of the rest. Prostitution 
had become a regular trade, the art of distilling 
had been introduced, and drunkenness and gam- 
bling were universal before the Pioneers of the 
Cross arrived in 1820. It is a well-known trick 
to charge the remains of this state of things to 
those very influences which have produced so 
great a change for the better. In the same way 
Dr. Rae speaks of the decrease of population as 
caused by the laws enacted against Ucen.tiQ\is-> 
«e», when he must know that \t ^^la %^\^ ^^ 
6 
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before Vancouver's visit, in 1792, and it is a 
universal phenomenon throughout . Polynesia; 
Brides Vancouver, Mr. Shaler, who was here 
in 1804, and other early visitors, mention all 
those signs of depopulation which are remarked 
at the present day. From ,the testimony of 
natives, it would appear that it never was going 
on so rapidly as in the early part of this cen- 
tury. 

HAWAIIAN CHASTITY IN HEATHEN TIMES. 

We are given to understand, on page 51, that 
'* there was less of the fearful practice of poly- 
andry and the corruption of girls in the heathen 
than in the Christian days of this people." A9 
for the evidence on this subject procured by Mr.- 
Vi^yllie from a venerable native *of Kauai, im 
1863, it would be preposterous to allow it tcr 
outweigh the concurrent testimony of both th^i^ 
natives and the foreigners who were on th^^ 
Islands in 1820. These have always testified^ 
with hardly an exception, that both polygamy^ 
and polyandry were very common, and tha^ 
licentiousness was universal and unblushing, iiii 
open day. Facts are related by eye^vntnesse^ 
in proof of this, which will not bear descriptions 
here. It is probably true that, under the ancient^ 
tabu system, there were some slight restrictione^ 
on this vice. There is some truth in the state-' 
ment that young girls were guarded until they" 
had arrived at the age of puberty, but for what 
purpose they were reserved the Bishop can as- 
cajrtain from the old natives. And it must he 
remembered thai even theee X^^tV^t^ \i»A >o<^^ 
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swept away before the arrival of the first 
sionaries. Let the candid inquirer obtain firom 
any intelligent old native an account of the fa* 
vorite games called ume and kiluy of their cus- 
toms relating to hospitality, to friendship and 
courtship, let him study their ancient hodMs, and 
then judge whether any chastity could exist in 
such a state of society. In fact, instead of being 
considered a virtue at all, it was regarded as 
something niggardly and unsociable, a sentiment 
which the Missionaries found it extremely diffi- 
cult to eradicate from the minds of the people. 

LAWS AGAINST LICENTIOUSNESS. 

I am free to admit that there were grave de- 
fects in the laws first enacted to repress this vice, 
and I rejoice that they have since been amended. 
It would have been strange if the first attempts 
of a barbarous people to frame a criminal code 
had not been imperfect. And yet, with all its 
faults, their first printed code was more humane 
and liberal than the Criminal Law of England 
was until reformed by the efforts of Sir Samuel 
Romilly and Sir Robert Peel. I will only 
mention that by .the English laws, fifty years 
ago, there were nearly three hundred offences 
ponishable with death. And yet these Draconian 
laws were sanctioned '' by men of liberal educa* 
tion." The system of legislation adopted here 
was substantially the same as that adopted in 
QMt of the groups of Southern Polynesia. Nor 
ia it true that these laws are considered unjust 
and cruel by the people. On the contrary, tl^y 
wiB teU you that, though sucVi \«w»«i wa^ wsx \i^ 
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suited to enlightened countries, they are neces' 
sary for them To make such crimes punish- 
able merely by a civil suit for damages, as has 
been suggested, would have been perfectly ab- 
surd, in legislating for a people in the social 
condition of the Hawaiians. It was necessary 
that such deeds should be branded by the law as 
crimes. But, even on the false supposition that 
the Missionaries fr-amed these laws, if their 
moral effect has been neutralized by the example 
of foreigners and of Government officials ap- 
pointed to execute them, I do not see how the 
Missionaries are to be held responsible. As for 
infanticide, according to Mr. Ellis and others, 
who were here in 1820, nearly two thirds of the 
children were buried alive or destroyed in other 
ways. At present that crime, is probably less 
frequent here than in England. 

SURVIVING HEATHENISM. 

We are told that belief in the old heathe^i 
gods is the rule rather than the exception' 
While denying emphatically the truth of this 
statement, I would . not underrate the super-* 
stitions which are still lingering among the na.- 
tives. It would be contrary to all historicac-l 
precedents if such did not exist. When th^ 
races of Northern Europe embraced Christianity^^ 
their ancient religious ideas survived for centu-* 
ries, and some of them to the present time. A^ 
Mr. Logan says, in his " Ethnology of Easterr^ 
Apia,**^ " Observances are more easily abandoned 
than ideas, and even when all the external form^ 
of the alien faith have been ipxxl ow, axv\ i^^ n^^^ 
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tiges of the indigenous one remain, the latter 
still retains its vitality in the mind, and power- 
fully colors or corrupts the former." The 
writings of Sir Walter Scott and Hugh Miller 
show how true this was even of the Scotch peo- 
ple a century ago. ifie remaining superstitions 
of the Hawaiians are chiefly connected with the 
practices of the native doctors and the belief in 
witchcraft, which latter is very similar to the 
dreadful superstition of the **evil eye," so preva- 
lent among the Italian peasantry. The modern 
delusion of *' Spiritualism," so called, is closely 
akin to it, being founded on the same funda- 
mental principles of human nature, and yet pre- 
vails extensively in the most enlightened coun- 
tries. If there has been anything of a reaction 
here of late years towards the ancient supersti- 
tions, it has been promoted by the system of 
licensing the kahunas y or sorcerers, and by the 
encouragement given to the hulahula, which is 
simply a part of their ancient idolatrous system. 
We need not dwell on facts which are already 
w well understood by the public. 

PLAINNESS OP PROTESTANT WORSHIP. 

If I am not mistaken, the American Mission- 
aries would rather glory in the simplicity of their 
Wade of worship than deny it. They believe it 
to be both scriptural and conformable to the 
practice of the primitive Christians. The sys- 
tem of Divine worship described by Justin Mar- 
tyr, in the middle of the second century, seems 
to me quite as simple and unimposing as the 
''exercises'' in Hawaiian CbuicYie^. ^i!!^wv^ 
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Mr. Dana's description was rather overdrawn, 
yet his criticisms were in a measure just, and 
were made in such a spirit as to give no ofience, 
which cannot be said of the Bishop's remarks on 
the subject. It might be expected that a half- 
civilized people, Hke the' Hawaiians, would be 
deficient in some of the external proprieties of 
public worship. All that can be looked for is a 
gradual improvement in this respect. The state* 
ment that '' kneeling is discouraged as Popish," 
will provoke a smile from those at whom it is 
aimed. I am not aware of any prejudice exist- 
ing against it, and if that attitude is not preferred 
to standing in prayer, it is for other and obvious 
reasons. The assertion that " the principles of 
teetotalism held by the Missionaries have led 
them to discard the use of winie in the Lord's 
Supper isa gross misstatement, as any one can 
ascertain for himself. The plain dress of some 
of the Missionaries seems to have given greaC 
offence, and Mr. Hopkins' mind seems to be 
haunted by the idea of their "alpaca coats.' ^ 
Now, does he or the Bishop suppose that Paul 
and Barnabas carried a set of ** canonicals" vritlm 
them on their journey to Lystra and Derbe? 
To come nearer home, I learn that even Bisho|> 
Selwyn, of New Zealand, has the common sens^ 
to dispense with such paraphernalia when on bi^ 
tours in the interior of that island. 

Another calumny which I am obliged to notic^^ 
is that, at the week-day religious meetings, *' po 
itics, the American war, the prices of cattle, etc 
are discussed." No doubt the great events 
the day are sometimes tefeti^^ \.o> «iS \Jft«^ 
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elsewhere, and even in the "Cathedral" itself; 
and, at the monthly concert for prayer, the 
latest Missionary intelligence is given and com- 
mented upon. The dramatic entertainments 
which our author says are given in the '* meet- 
ing-houses/' are simply the common school ex- 
aminations and exhibitions, which, for want of 
any other fit building, are generally held in the 
diurch. The more ignorant teachers, in the 
backwoods districts, are no doubt sometimes 
wanting in good taste in getting up these ex- 
hil»tions. One of the managers, if not the prin- 
eipai manager, of the exhibition to which he re- 
fers as having taken place in the ^' Stone 
Glmrch," was one of the illustrious personages 
mentioned on page 64. 

His Lordship sneers at the native churches, 
as '' oblong buildings, fitted up with benches, op- 
posite to which is a large unsightly stage," etc. 
It is true that the churches, with the exception 
©f a few lately built, are extremely plain, but 
they nevertheless do great honor to the people 
who built them. They are monuments of toil 
wd liberality unparalled. Built, as they were, 
iu the deep poverty of the people, without the aid 
of skilled mechanics, and without many of the 
appliances of the present day, they show what 
<hfficnilties may be overcome by indomitable per- 
^verance and devotion in a sacred cause. 

THE GREAT REVIVAL. 

Most of the misstatements noticed above may 
^ pardoned, as the Catholics say, oa the ^touud 
^ ''imvincihie ignorance/' But \W twwwftKt \a. 
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which he speaks of the great revival of 1838 
cannot be passed over so lightly. There were 
ample materials at hand to enable him to form a 

* correct idea of the origin and character of that 
revival. The sneering tone in which he speaks 
of so manifest a work of the Holy Spirit, will 
damage him more in the estimation of the Chris- 
tian public than anything else which he has writ- 
ten. The idea that Mr. Richards' appointment 
as ''constitutional adviser" to the Crown gave 
any additional influence to the Missionaries in 
general is absurd enough, but the theory that it 
had any connection with the revival is unworthy 
of a sane man. The very fact that so prepos- 
terous an idea could be entertained by him, 
seems to indicate a total misconception of the 
nature of spiritual religion. For there has 
rarely been a revival so deep, so genuine, or so 
well confirmed by the test of experience. Its 
effects are still felt, even now, afler the lapse of 
twenty-seven years. It began first in the hearts 
of the Missionaries themselves, in 1836, and 
prompted them to issue that eloquent and singu* 
larly earnest Appeal to Christians at home. 
The facts connected with the revival itself can- 
not fairly be accounted for without supposing a 
supernatural influence, so that even opposers 
have been compelled to say, as did the Egyptiao 
sorcerers, ** This is the finger of God.'' The 
fact that but few had been admitted to the 
Church previous to that time was not owing to 
any want of applicants for admission, but to the 
fact that the pastors required satisfactory evi* 

dence of a change of Yveatl awdi VaJ^ \»fet^ ^- 
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mitting any one to the communion. It may be 
the practice of the Church of England to receive 
men into her communion in order that they may 
be converted afterwards, but it is not so v\rith the 
Protestant Churches here. The seventh chap- 
ter of Dibble's History gives some idea of the 
innumerable deceptions that were practiced in 
order to win the good opinion of the Mission- 
aries and gain admission to the Church. If 
they had yielded to the pressure brought to bear 
apMi them, they might easily have had the mass 
of the population as nominal Church members. 

PROTESTANT SCHOOLS. ^ 

On page 52 the Bishop gives us some of his 
views on Schools. It is too large a subject to 
be disposed of in a few hasty sentences, but I 
will briefly notice a few points. In the first 
place, let me remark that the labors of the 
American Missionaries ♦ in the cause of Educa- 
tion need no defence nor apology. They need; 
m i^rink from a comparison of results with 
«iy similar Mission in any part of the world. 
As Mr. Dana says, ** They taught the whole 
people to read and to write, to cypher and to 
sew." They laid the foundation of a system of 
National Schools, which they resigned into the 
httids of the Oovernment twenty years ago. 
They also established Manual Labor Schools at 
Hilo, Kohala, Waialua and Waioli, and a Nor- 
inal School, or College, at Lahainahma, besides 
leading the way in raising up Female Boarding- 
Schools. It would be absurd, however, to t^- 
V^ire or eixpect infallibility of \V\ctcv- \V ^w^^ 
7 
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be remembered that this Mission was, in many 
respects, an experiment, and that many new 
questions had to be met and solved, without any 
precedents to guide them. The experience of 
the Mission to these Islands will doubtless be of 
service to similar Missions all over the world. 
Let the fault-finder remember the proverb, " Let 
not him who putteth on his armor boast as he 
that putteth it oflT." If the Common School sys- 
tem has been left for several years past without 
an efiicient head, if the Schools have been neg- 
lected, and, in some districts, sufiered to fall into 
decay for want of sufiicient inspection, it has not 
been the fault of the Missionaries. 

The Bishop thinks that the demoraliissing 
effects of having the sexes taught together in 
the Primary Schools have more than counterbal- 
anced all the advantages of learning to read and 
write. Now, the writer of this article would 
prefer the separation of the sexes in the School 
wherever practicable, especially in those taught 
by native teachers. But it is a great mistake to 
suppose that it would be of much avail to sep- 
arate the sexes during school-hours, when they 
are together the rest of the time, in the surf or 
on shore, and, above all, when they are exposed 
in so many cases to the most polluting influ- 
ences in their own homes. The stale and ridic- 
ulous charge is repeated in this pamphlet that 
the natives have become dirty and miserable be- 
cause the Missionaries tabooed their bathing in 
the sea, the only foundation for it being the fact 
that they always opposed the practice of boys 
and girls bathing togelYi^i, a xu^X^t ^^ \ss^)bV 
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rreater importance than their attending School 
ogether. Again, in the thinly-settled districts, 
this policy would have prevented there being any 
Schools at all, and, by doubling the number of 
school-houses and teachers, would have in- 
creased the expenses of the Schools far beyond 
the means at the command of the Government. 
But few practical men will agree with the 
Bishop when he says that it would have been 
" far better to have confined the Common School 
system to boys," and educated a few of the girls 
in family Boarding-Schools. That is, he would 
have left the great mass of Hawaiian females in 
a state of brutal ignorance and degradation, 
while a select few should have been trained in 
the habits and sentiments of civilized society. 
The result, as the experience of forty years 
teaches us, would inevitably have been that 
these select few would have learned to look 
down upon their countrymen and countrywomen, 
to despise their native language, and to seek al- 
liances only among the lower class of foreigners. 
But I will return to this topic again. 

The ability to read and write is generally con- 
sidered as an immense step from ignorance and 
. barbarism ; a step, the importance of which can 
hardly be exaggerated, *and which almost of 
itself marks the transition from the merely ani- 
mal existence of the savage, to the reading, re- 
flecting, conscious life of the civilized man. 
Many a man who has learned to read when late 
in life, has considered the privilege of reading 
the Bible as an ample reward for all his labor. 
Bm, as the Bishop does not consvAet \\» ^xx»'^ 
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ple, he does not regard the ability to read and 
write as of much value. 

It appears to be the fashion to decry the 
quantity and quality of Hawaiian Uteratoro. 
Now, there have been published in the Hawaiian 
language, besides the Old and New Testaments, 
more than two hundred different works^, and 
more than two hundred million pages. Many of 
these are translations or adaptations of ^andard 
works in the English language. After considor"- 
able investigation on this subject, I can confi- 
dently say that neither the Tahitians nor the 
Tongans, nor the Maoris, of New Zealand, nor 
even the Zulus, have a library in theit own lan- 
guage at all comparable to that which the Ha- 
waiians possess. And yet the Mission to TaMti 
was commenced as early as 1799, and since 
1846 that island has been under the protectorate 
of the nation which calls itself " the x^hampion of 
civilization," while the mission to New Zealand 
was commenced in 1815, ami the island has been 
a British colony since 1840. We challenge any 
one to show an institution in either of those coun- 
tries equal to the much-abused Lahainaluna Sem- 
inary. Intelligent observers, with good opportu- 
nities for judging, have told the writer that the 
Hawaiians, in their opinion, were a whole gener- 
ation in advance of the Tahitians and other South 
Sea Islanders in general civilization. This is 
owing in a great degree to our system of com- 
mon schools, which has made the Hawaiians em- 
phatically a reading people, so that neither the 
JTreneh nor the English peaaatvVT^ «tfe \q be 
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ened Government would take advantage of this 
fact to enlarge and enrich the literature ^ of the 
people, not only by new school-books, but 
books on general subjects, containing practical 
information in their own language. 

In regard to Family Boarding- Schools for 
girls, and Industrial Schools, the American ]\(is- 
sion did all that was done until within a few 
years. The most intelligent, industrious and in- 
fktential natives, all over the Islands, are gen- 
erally graduates of their Industrial Schools at 
Lahainaluna, Hilo and Waioli. The self-sup- 
porting Industrial School at Waialua, which was 
commenced in 1840, by Mr. Locke, was one of 
the most interesting experiments ever made on 
the Islands, resembling in its principles Fellen- 
berg's Agricultural School at Hofwyl. It was 
cut short by the lamented death of its principal, 
in 1843. In some districts, as the Island of 
Molokai for example, the Missionaries at one 
timte succeeded in connecting a system of man- 
ual labor with the Schools, by which the schol- 
ars defrayed the expenses of their books and 
clothing. This plan was strongly recommended 
to the Board of Education by its late Secretary, 
Mt. Low, and it is to be hoped that it will yet 
be adopted. 

As for Female Boarding-Schools, they are 
nothing new in the history of this nation. Far 
be it from me to disparage the motives or labors 
of the *' Sisters. '* Rather do I hope that their 
exertions may . stir up others to good works. 
But I am obliged to say thai Vl ^^^ \nsA. ^wv^^ 
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or fair to ignore all that others have done and 
are doing for the education of Hawaiian females. 
We might justly ask who first taught the women 
of the nation how to sew ; for the amomit of 
labor which was performed by the ladies of tbe 
Protestant Mission, in their quiet, unpretending 
way, will never be fully known till the day, of 
judgment. Many of them, at the risk of their 
own children, brought up native girls in their 
families. During the thirteen years that the 
Wailuku Female Seminary was in operation, 
and during the ten years' continuance of Mrs, 
Coan's Female School at Hilo, several hundred 
Hawaiian girls received a training in virtuous, 
civilized habits, through the medium of their own 
language. Undoubtedly more should have been 
done in this direction, but the Missionaries in a 
few years were convinced of their error in dis- 
continuing the Wailuku Seminary, and they had 
taken steps towards the establishment of Family 
Schools even before the arrival of the Roman 
Catholic " Sisters of the Sacred Heart." Their 
Family Schools led the way, and served as 
models from which their rivals have been glad to 
copy. The Makiki School, for example, was 
founded in the early part of 1859, and Family 
Boarding-Schools had been opened at Lahaina 
and Koloa at least a year before. 

After all that has been said to their disparage- 
ment, the American Missionaries are at this mo- 
ment educating as m^ny Hawaiian girls in Fam- 
ily Boarding-Schools as both the Roman Catho- 
lics and Reformed Catholics put together. 
Be it remembered that wYval V^ ixvo^V. w^^d^d is 
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not a class of Schools which will transform 
Hawaiian girls into English- or American-bred 
young women, but Schools in which they .will be 
prepared for the humble and laborious duties of 
Hawaiian mothers, Hawaiian teachers, and es- 
pecially of Hawaiian pastors' wives. 

The Bishop, it seems, is *' startled" to read 
that Oahu College is *' one of the most important 
elements of safety and prosperity for the Hawai- 
ian nation," and adds : *' There are generally 
two or three Hawaiians attending it, though 
nanCy T am told, at the present moment/' In an 
erratum, at the end of his pamphlet, he states 
that there are twoy besides several half-whites." 
l^Tow the Bishop, as a member of the Board of 
Education, had ample means of informing him- 
self accurately about Oahu College; During 
the year ending January 1, 1865, there were 
four Hawaiians attending the School, besides 
five or six half-whites. Since then, one of the 
most promising of the Hawaiian pupils has been 
removed by death, but the rest are still in regu- 
lar attendance. The School is open to all, of 
every race and color, who are of suitable char- 
acter and attainments, and no distinctions of 
color are tolerated within it. But, if the system 
of preparatory English Schools is destroyed, as 
seems to be the prospect at present, it is hard to 
tell where its Hawaiian pupils are to come from 
in fiiture. Nearly all its teachers and scholars 
were born and brought up on the Islands, and 
are identified with the nation, not only by birth, 
but by feeling and education. No wonder, then, 
ifthejr are '' startled" to find X\\«X ^ ^\ wv%^^ .>iafc<^ 
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lately arrived in the country, regards them a« 
aliens, in whose education, forsooth, the nation 
has no interest. Even were the institution ex- 
clusively for whites, which is far from being the 
case, it might justly be considered an ''important 
element of safety and prosperity for the nation.*' 
For, as Mr. Dana wrote, " This institution must 
determine the character not only of the rising 
generation of whites, but, as education proceeds 
downward and not upward, also that of the 
natives." 

This is not mere theory, but history. The 
good effects of the institution are already seen 
all over the Islands, and are " known and read rf 
all men.*'. It has no reason to blush for its grad- 
uates, either here or abroad. His Majesty does 
not possess a more loyal or useful class of sub- 
jects. Besides, the simple existence of such an 
institution has kept, and is keeping, many val- 
uable citizens in the country, who would other- 
wise have gone elsewhere to find means of ecki- 
cation for their children. 

HOW THE MISSIONARIES UNDERMINED^ THE AU- 
THORITY OF THE CHIEFS. 

On page 54 it is asserted that it has been the 
policy of the American Missionaries " to under- 
mine the authority of the Chiefs." To bdieve 
this, the author must have viewed Hawaiian his- 
tory only through Hopkins' spectacles. Let 
him ask the old Chiefs whether the Missionaries 
sought to weaken their authority, or whether 
they did not rather always inculcate on their 
jQ#ople the doctrine of submission to rightful 
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authority and iMpBrence for law. They know 
well who were meir firmest friends when they 
were threatened by treason and sedition at home, 
or by violence from without, from the days of 
Captain Buckle to those of Consul Dillon. Ay, 
if we cou}d appeal to the sainted spirits of Hoa- 
pili, or Kaahumanu, or Kinau, how indignantly 
they would repudiate the calumny. 

But what the Bishop has in mind seems t6 be 
" the destruction of the feudal system," which he 
evidently regrets. T^iat system gradually yielded 
to the influence of our holy religion, just as 
slavery was gradually abolished by Christianity 
in Europe. The Missionaries did not interfere 
with the ancient political institutions of the coun- 
try. They were only too scrupulous in abstain- 
ing* &om anything like political preaching. But 
they taught the Chiefs **to do justice and love 
mercy ;" they told theni of the common Brother- 
hood of man, and the common Fatherhood of 
God, and of a judgment at which all wrongs 
shouljl be righted. It was the power of the 
Gospel, spreading like leaven through the mass, 
which produced this peaceful and beneficent rev- 
dution, and which enabled the poor, down-trod- 
den serf to stand up as a man. The ancient 
system was incompatible with their further pro^ 
gress in civilization or Christianity. The com- 
mon people had "no rights'' which a Chief 
" was bound to respect." The country was full 
of people who were hemOy i. e. dispossessed of 
their lands at the caprice of a Chief. Three 
W'prds from a new to a former konohikU " ^ot 
h,emo ae/' would dispossess a lYioxxBaw^ xhxqISkiv^- 
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ing people, and send them faoiajjpless and feeme- 
less to find makamaJcas in othCT^ valleys. There 
was a time when taxncoUectors went round the 
Island of Oahu with orders to burn ^very ham- 
let where the inhabitants were not prompt is 
{Mijrment, m^out regard to any plea of sicknew 
or poverty. . 

This is not said in a sfistk of denunciation* or 
to reflect upon that noble race of Chie&, now 
^dmoat extinct. Their faidts belonged rather to 
the system un<kr which th0y had be^i brou^ 
up, and which had been sanctioned by immem^ 
rial usage. On the other hand* few, if any, ex^ 
imipi^ are recorded in history, of R proud aris- 
tocracy, who, like them, have voluntarily giifim 
^ a portion of their hereditary privileges and 
lands £br the good of their vas^ds. I fear 4he 
time is still lar distant when the Skgiish peasaot 
will own Mb kudeaneL, and, if the French peasant 
i» better off, it has been purchai^d by a bloody 
Tevokitioon. 

But Bishop Staley does the Missioharii^ ioo 
much ifeonor is ascribii^ to tibem the whole ctedk 
of i)rkiging about these reforms. Next to the 
good King KAMEfiAMEHA III, of blessed metti-^ 
ory, ilustory will honor the name of Willlam Im. 
LiffE, ciarum et Vtenerabile nemtn. \jei me bor* 
row a picture of Ih^ olden time from his iBrst 
address to the Royd Hawaiian Agricultund 
Society: 

'' Until within tlie la^ year* ^e Haw«£ian heild. 

his land as a mere tenairt at sufferance, subgeet 

to be dispossessed at any time it might suit the 

wHI <m caprice oif his Cl[^ ot i\iiBl oi \a^ qy^tqa* 
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fflve luna. Of whM avail was it to the commoii 
people to raise more than enough to supply the 
hnmediate wants of their subsistence ? WouM 
the surphis belong to them, or fumidi the meaoas 
of future independence ? Far from it. It wtrnM 
go to add to the stores of their despotic lords, 
who claimed an absolute right in all their prop- 
erty, and who |)eriodically sent forth their hordes 
of lufMs to scour the cduntry and plunder the 
people^ without the shadow of right or mercy. 
CMtaoi did these ravagers — these land-pirutes ^^ 
leave the poor makminana with httle else tham 
Mb maio, his £gger and his calabash ! I thank 
Grod that these things are now at an end, a»d 
thai the poor kcmetka may now stand on the 
border of his little taro-patch, and, holding his 
fee simple patent in his hand, bid defiance to the . 
wey^ld. Yc^, I thank^God that He has motred 
the hearts of the King and Chiefe a£ these 
Iciands to let th^ oppressed go free/' 

KjEunehameha I subdued and united four dis^ 
tinel Kingdoms into one, but Kamehameha III 
gave hi» people a voice in the Legislature^ titlm 
ta their landb in fee simple^ and a Constitution. 
The lavra and Constitution may have been de- 
fective, but nowhere on earth — not in Tahiti, 
itor in New Z^and, nor in South Africa, not" in 
India, nor in America — have^ different races 
lived tog^er in such harmony under a native 
Sovereign, and protected by the same law^. 
Why is it there is so little oppression ef natives 
by the natuially overbearing Anglo-Saxon, and 
eo> little jealousy felt by the nsatives towards the 
white man? Why are life wM ^o^raX^ «&wt 
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here than in any other part of the world ? The 
credit is due first to Christianity, and secondly 
|o the liberal Constitutional Government under 
which both races were generally happy and con- 
tented. 

WHY THE CONSTITUTION OP EIGHTEEN HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY-TWO WAS ABOLISHED. 

The Bishop gives Ris views at considerable 
length on the late reactionary revolution, and on 
Hawaiian politics in general. It is well. His-*^ 
tory will do justice to the authors and supporters 
of that' measure. In view of "the well-known 
incapacity of ecclesiastics generally for the work 
of government or legislation," it was hardly^ 
prudent for his Lordship to. rush so hastily into 
the political arena as a champion, of the present 
Ministry; and it will hardly be consistent for 
him again to denounce his " professional breth- 
ren" for meddling with politick, after setting 
them such an example. 

The chief and almost only reason whidi 
Bishop Staley gives to justify the arbitrary sub- 
version of the Constitution of 1852, is the politi-* 
cal influence of the American Protestant Mis- 
sionaries. At the same time they have been 
blaihed by men like Mr. Dana for not exerting 
their influence more directly in politics. It is 
not many years since His Majesty's Minister of 
Foreign Relations gave it as his opinion that 
the Missionaries ought to be civil magistrates 
for their respective districts. In Great Britain, 
it 18 even thought necessary that the clergy 
.should hold a certain numbet o^ ^^e^^^ \w *<m6 
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House of Lords ; and an eminent prelate, inti- 
mately connected with the English Mission to 
these Islands, by his career as a Tory politician 
has earned the popular sobriquet of *' Slippery 
Sam." 

From purely political questions the American 
Missionaries have carefully kept aloof. But the 
" head and front of their offending,*' under the 
old Constitution, seems to have been their firm 
opposition to the establishment of distilleries, to 
the removal of the restrictions on the sale of 
liquors, to the revival of the hulahula and other 
relics of paganism, and particularly to the so- 
called "Act to mitigate," etc.; and, it seems, it 
was because their influence was exerted so 
strongly against the election of men pledged to 
these and similar measures that the Constitution 
of 1852 was abolished. Be it so. They need 
not fear to go before the tribunal of public opin- 
ion in England and America with such a case. 
How a body of Christian ministers could exist in 
the country without exerting any influence on 
such questions we leave for the Bishop to ex- 
plain. Both in England and in the United 
States^ the clergy of all denominations have not 
scrupled to speak out on these great moral ques- 
tions. 

The American Missionaries take the same 
stand now that . they did when similar measures 
were urged by Boki, Dick Charlton and others, 
forty years ago. They remember too well how 
fast intemperance was hurrying the nation into 
its grave on their arrival in 1820, and they be- 
thaf to reopen the ftooA-^jaV.^'^ ^S. ^^^ ^^^ 
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w<Hild render of no avail all that has been done 
here, and sweep the remnant of the nation out of 
existence. 

As for the "Act to mitigate/' etc., will Im 
Lordship dare to give to the Christian pubbe of 
England the disgusting details of that law, which 
was in fact a law to license prostitution? ]& 
stead of returning the lost to their parens, 
guardians or husband, it sent them back to th^ 
dens to ply their infamous calling under the pro^ 
tection of the Government. No such law cowUt 
be carried through the British Parliament, or 
through the Legislature of any State of the 
Union, and yet men are called "ilUberal" aoA 
*' sectarian" for opposing it here. 

, No class of persons have done, and are dohtg^ 
more for the *' sanitary advancement'' of ih^ 
Hawaiians than the American Missionariei^, and 
it is absurd to charge them with hostility to the 
Queen's Hospital. They have taken up coliee^ 

^ tions for it in their Churches, and would, if pan* 
sible, ^lultiply similar institutions throughout the 
Islands. But it is -known to the trustees of that 
Hospital that there have been serious complaiiits 
in regard to certain demoralizing abuses CMt- 
nected with it^ which have seriously injured its 
popularity. The law *' to prevent parents from 
sending their daughters to Honolulu" was not 
killed by the Low^r House of the Legislature, 
but was repeatedly laid on the table in the 
House of- Nobles as impracticable. A similar 
law, passed by the late Legislative AssemUy, is 
well known to be practically a dead letter. I» 

regard to the alleged incoTOpeteivc^ oi i^v^ Vi^^isir 
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lature under the Constitirtion of 1852^ it would 
not be fair to compare it with the Brkish House 
of Commons or th.e American Congress, h^ 
we leave it to any unprejudiced observer, 
whether it was not a more business-like and dig- 
iiified body than the House of Nobles. With all 
ite Ikults, it was of immense value as a check on 
the sometimes reckless legislation of the Upper 
House, and, by its im>estigating committees, it 
«enFe4 to impress on 6ovei;mnent ctfficials their 
responsibility and accountabiUty to the people. 
The late Legislative Assembly was a signal ex- 
ample of the defects of the ** Unicameral" sys- 
ten. 

After all, however, the main reason why the 

Crastitutibn of 1852 wa^ abrogated, may best be 

gathered from the majority and minority reports 

d a committee of the House of Nobles, made in 

1862, which foreshadowed all that has since been 

done. They may be found in the " Polynesian" 

^August, 1862. This report practically ^nied 

the right of the House of Representatives to 

originate and control all appropriations, a right 

^wential to all free Governments, and denounced 

tbem for presuming to modify the Budget of the 

Ministry according to common sense views of 

eeonomy, with which business-men generally 

agreed. It was the control which the Repre- 

wntatives of the people had over the Jincmces, 

and their fondness for investigating committees, 

that were the most obnoxious features in the old 

Constitution. Accordingly the People's House 

has been abpliahed, and the finances placed, as 

of4>ki; under the sole control 4^ AliAft ^^ss^Vr^ ^si^ 

Nobles. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 

It is not necessary for me to enter into the 
history of the Constitutional X^onvention of 1864. 
I leave that task for the future historians of 
Hawaii nei. The time has not come, though it 
probably will yet come, when the original draft 
of the new Constitution will be brought to light, 
with all the secret history of its incubation. 
Nor has the time arrived for publishing a full 
account of the contest that preceded the ejection 
of that Convention, in connection with which the 
notorious •* Kamalo case" will not soon be for- 
gotten. 

The Bishop says, '*It was the wish of the 
King to consult with his subjects unbiased by 
any extraneous influence." We very much 
doubt whether the Ministry objected to foreign 
influence, except where it was exerted on the 
conservative side, and against the violation of 
the Constitution. And no *' rumors with regard 
to His ]Vfajesty*s intentions" did so much to 
defeat his policy as the speeches made by mein- 
bers of his suite who accompanied him in his 
progress through the Islands, while the elections 
were pending. Most of the *' ruiliors" referred 
to, though persistently denied at the time by the 
revolutionary party, have since become histori- 
cal facts. The very object for which the Con- 
vention was convened was not avowed till after 
it had assembled, and the proposed new Consti- 
tution was not published till the time had come 
for the Convention to act upon it finq|Uy and for- 
ever. It was at first denied by the Government 
party that the Convention would alter the Con- 
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stitution in violation of its 105th Article, or that 
both branches of the Legislature were to be 
united in one House, or that the independence of 
the Judiciary was to be abridged ; and it was 
affirmed by them that the King would abide the 
action of the Convention, whatever that might 
be. The people now know which party told the 
truth on these points. As for *' rumors," the 
more ignorant natives were made to belieye that 
the new Constitution was to relieve them of the 
poll-tax, that it was to stop the decrease of pop- 
ulation, and other equally absurd statements. 

In regard to Church and State, the solicitude 
felt by some lest the subversion of the Constitu- 
tion might ** pave the way to the establishment 
of €ui undesired Church" was not quite as 
groundless as the Bishop would have us imagine. 
To say nothing of the private views of His late 
Majesty and some of his Ministers, the language 
held by the Bishop and his clergy on their ar- 
rival showed that they considered themselves the 
National '* Church of Hawaii," and the list of 
personages on page 64 is only one illustration 
out of many of their anxiety to give themselves 
the appearance, at least, of being the Govern- 
ment Church. Mr. Wyllie's famous Parish Bill, 
dividing the country into parishes, and putting 
all Church property under the control of trus- 
tees, to be elected by said parishes, pointed in 
the same direction. The great difficulty experi- 
enced by the Protestant Churches in obtaining 
charters, and the attempts made by hook or by 
crook to g^ possession of Church edifices, were 
not calculated to allay suspicion. Besides, the 
9 
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intention was avowed , of bringing before the 
Legislature of 1864 a bill appropriating money 
from the public Treasury to defray subscriptions 
which His late Majesty had made to the English 
Mission.* Other significant facts might be re- 
ferred tov but they are not needed, and I will do 
the Bishop and his adherents the justice to be- 
lieve that the lessons of the last two years have 
not been wholly lost upon them, and that they 
have learned how disastrous to their own cause 
will be the slightest attempt to establish a State 
Church on these Islands. It is true that *'the 
Roman Catholic interest" did, to a great extent, 
"unite with that of the Puritans" in electing 
men opposed to the revolutionary schemes of the 
Ministry. It is to the honor of the Roman 
Catholic Missionaries here that their influence 
was always exerted in favor of giving the people 
fee simple titles to their lands, and of the aboli- 
tion of forced labor. It was natural that they 
should oppose any change in the Constitution 
which threatened to disfranchise a large propor- 
tion of their people, especially when it was|, to 
all appearance, instigated and encouraged by 
British influence. It was as impossible for them 
as it was for the Protestant clergy to exert no 
influence in such a crisii^, when the fundamental 
law of the land, the basis of all our rights and 
liberties, was at stakes 

The Bishop says, *' Three Missionaries were 
actually returned as delegates." He probably 

* This statement has heen called m question by the editor of the 
<< Hawaiian Gazette." I have it, however, on unimpeachabte evidence. 
I accept the editor's denial as proof that neither he nor the Cabinet 
were concerned in it. 
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refers to three young men, sons of Missionaries, 
who were elected in the districts of Makawao, 
Kohala and South Kona. Neither of these 
geirtlemen sought a nomination. Two of them 
were nominated without their knowledge, and 
one, at least, knew nothing of it until informed 
of his election, on another Island. The oflBce 
was forced upon them by a spontaneous moye- 
ment oi the people themselves, who knew them 
to be incorruptible and fearless friends of the 
MoBkcuiinana. They need never be ashamed 
that they stood up for the principles of constitu- 
tional liberty, as did Pym and Hampden before 
them, or fear the epithet of '* disloyal," when ap- 
plied to them for defending the best safeguard of 
His Majesty's Throne. If their clerical charac- 
ter is objected to, it must be remembered that 
the Government made a large concession on this 
score when Bishop Staley, retaining his clerical 
profession, and remaining at the head of the 
Reformed Catholic Mission, was made a mem* 
ber of the King's Privy Council, and afterwards 
of the Board of Education. 

The Bishop does not seem to comprehend 
that a '* Constitutional Opposition" is an essen- 
tial element of every liberal Government in the 
world, and that loyalty to the Constitution is the 
only security against despotism on the one hand 
and anarchy on the other. He calls the mem- 
bers of the Conservative party in the Convention 
'* incendiaries," and speaks of an orderly meet- 
ing, convened to nominate candidates opposed to 
any violation of the Constitution, as a '' seditious 
assembly," although the most loyal sentiments 
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were constantly expressed towards the King and 
Royal family. 

Now, we have always supposed that we, as 
Hawaiian subjects, enjoyed equal liberty with 
those living under the British Monarchy. Every 
one knows that when members of Parliament 
are to be elected, the people of all ranks claim 
the right to exercise the utmost freedom in 
speaking, voting and writing, and equally so 
whether it be to elect oi* to defeat candidates 
favorable to Ministers and their public policy. 
Nor would the people of England for one mo- 
ment allow the Ministry to question their right 
to this privilege. Where this privilege is not 
enjoyed, the Government is a sheer despotism; 
and I cannot believe that this Government is 
prepared to enter upon a crusade against the 
Protestant clergy of these Islands, to deprive 
them of liberties such as are enjoyed by mem- 
bers of their profession in Great Britain or the 
United States. The long and well-tried loyalty 
of these men to the nation and to the reigning 
dynasty is not to be lightly called in question at 
this late* day. They understand and make that 
distinction which is made in every Constitutional 
Monarchy between the King and his Ministers. 
When at last the Convention had proved unman- 
ageable, and when, by the fiat of the King, the 
Constitution of 1852 had been annulled and a 
new one ordained, why was it submitted to in 
silence ? This was certainly not owing to the 
popular approval of the new Constitution, nor to 
slavish cowardice and venality. It was owing, 
partly, to the strong personal attachment of the 
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nation to the family of the great Kamehameha, 
and not least to those sentiments of order and 
obedience to authority which have always been 
inculcated by those very men who are accused 
of " treason and sedition." 

As for the new Constitution, which has been 
called a "palladium of Hawaiian liberties," and 
compared to Magna Charta, it is chiefly distin- 
guished from the former one by the abolition of 
the Lower House. The representatives of the 
people are merged in one Legislative Assembly 
with the Nobles and Cabinet Ministers, and have 
no longer any control over the finances ; and 
yet this is the principal criterion of a liberal 
Government. A Constitution in which the rep- 
resentatives of the people have not the initiative 
of all money bills, nor even any separate exist- 
ence as a House, and in which the independence 
of the Judiciary is virtually destroyed, is practi- 
cally an absolutism, mitigated only by the char- 
acter of the reigning Monarch or by the power 
of public opinion. 

The manner in which it was received by the 
nation may be judged of from the fact that in the 
Capital of the Kingdom, the residence of the 
Court, out of 1,125 persons qualified by its pro- 
visions to vote, only 262 applied for registration 
as voters, while in the same district 2,408 votes 
were cast in January, 1864. And the late 
Legislative Assembly, the wisdom of whose 
measures is so highly complimented by the 
Bishop, is almost universally considered as by 
far the most disorderly and incompetent legisla- 
tive body that ever assembled in Honolulu. 
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These are facts well known here, but gi^ossly 
and systematically misrepresented abroad hj 
pens probably hired for the purpose. But, 

** Truth crushed to earth will rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers, 
While error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers/' 

MISSIONARY LANDS. 

Before closing this review of the Bishop's 
Pastoral, justice requires that some notice should 
be taken of the charges made on page 57, on 
the subject of Missionary Lands. 

He first finds fault with the appointment of 
five or six Missionaries as Land Agents. These 
gentlemen were appointed during the labors of 
the Land Commission, between the years 1851 
and 1860, and most of them resided in the more 
remote and backwoods districts. In • most of 
these districts, the Missionaries were at the time 
almost the only persons in the community who 
were qualified by local knowledge of the lands, 
by acquaintance with the people and their lan- 
guage, and by business capacity and integrity, to 
be intrusted with the duties of Land Agents. 
The insinuation — for it is nothing more — that 
they favored Church members in the. sales which 
they effected, and threw obstacles in the way of 
immoral persons purchasing the land, does not 
merit a reply. 

But it is a much more serious matter when 
he asserts that certain lands, which the Chiefs 
had given to the American Board of Missions as 
endowments in perpetuity for the support of a 
Gospel Ministry, were transferred by the 
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QUI Board to individual Missionaries as their 
private property. All that is needed to clear up 
this matter is the knowledge of a few simple 
facts. 

Now, as to the manner in which these lands 
vere granted, they were in the first place given 
by the Chiefs to individual Missionaries, uncon- 
ditionally, from aloha, and without any such ul- 
terior views as Bishop Staley attributes to them. 
Thus, a piece of land at Lahaina was given to 
Mr. Richards, the land of Punahou to Mr. 
Bingham, the tract at Waimea to Mr. Whitney, 
etc. Had the principles of the Missionaries 
allowed them to own land, and had they taken 
advantage of their position, they might have be- 
come the wealthiest land-holders in the country. 

But, by the rules which the Missionaries them- 
selves had adopted, no member of tibeir body 
could own any real estate whatever, and the 
title to all such property was transferred to the 
Board in Boston. Until the year 1848, not one 
of them, as far as the writer can learn, owned a 
foot of land, or even a cow. Thus, when Mr. 
Richards left the Mission in 1838, to enter the 
service of the Government, he relinquished to 
the Americaji Board all claim on the lands pre- 
viously given him by the Chiefs. For a con- 
firmation of these statciments, see Mr. Wyllie*s 
Notes, published in the " Friend," of December 
18, 1844. 

In the year 1848, the American Board com- 
menced a series of measures which culminated 
in the reorganization of the Hawaiian Churches 
on an independent basis in 1863. Their object 
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seems to have been to cl9se up their Missionarj 
work on the Hawaiian Islands, and, as soon a£i 
possible, to render the Hawaiian Churches setf* 
supporting. The first step of the Board in with- 
drawing from the Islands was to transfer to the 
Missionaries themselves, on certain conditions, 
the houses in which thiey lived, and other prop- 
erty connected therewith, and to give them the 
same liberty of holding and acquiring property 
which is enjoyed by pastors in England and tk 
United States. This measure did not originate 
with the Missionaries here, but was urged upon 
them by the Prudential Committee in Boston. 
The cogent reasons which led to that action at 
that time are well stated in the fifth chapter of 
Dr. Anderson's book. Several years elapsed 
before the change was effected, and it was not 
acceded to without much reluctance by many of 
the Missionaries. 

This thing ** was not done in a corner," but 
openly before the whole world. *' The Govern- 
ment," as Dr. Anderson truly says, '* which was 
favorable to the measure, to make the transfer 
more sure, gave the Missionaries a right to the 
lands in fee simple." Not merely ''the Judd 
administration," as Bishop Staley would have us 
believe, but the King and ihe old Chiefs who 
had given these lands, and who knew best with 
what expectations they had given them, cordiftlly 
favored the plan. His Majesty, in a speech ad- 
dressed to the American Missionaries, in his 
palace. May 26th, 1848, expressed his approba- 
tion of the plan, and his desire to have the Mis- 
sionaries and their children settle permanently in 
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IImi idaiidii BB Httwuicn sahjeets. Mr: Wyllie, 
id«^, who was a member ^f that Calniiet, ami 
wIm liad already proposed to the Governmeiit to 
grant lands for the endowment of a parochial 
eior^^y, <see the " Friend/' July, 1844,) made no 
abjeetion whatever to the measure. On the 
tdiitrary, he warmly supported it, which he 
eould not have done had it been a fraudulent 
proceedings, perverting to privirte use what had 
boon intended as a '* saered endowment/' How 
Ihe dEoBors themselves would be astonished to be 
WlBomaedy seventeen years afterwards, for the 
first time, of the ^- mortification" which they are 
supposed to have feh at this disposal of their 

Sul even had the American Board desired at 
that time to grant its lands to the Hawaiian 
Chur^es^ th^re were no existing ou^anizationfil 
to whidft it could have transferreo its title. 
None «f the Churches received charters of in- 
eiMrparation before 1858, ten years later, and 
some have not yet been able to get their appli- 
catMBS considered. Probably the Bishop would 
have been better pleased if these lands had been 
ttansfevred to the Grovernmeiit, and placed under 
the^ eofitrol of tke Board of Ed^cation^ of which 
he w a^mendber. Can it be that the" mortifica- 
tion^^ which he imagines the donors to have felt 
is but a reflection of 'his own <jhagrin, as he con- 
siden^ what might have been ^the result bad: 
.either this plan or Mr. Wyllic's parochial 
aoh^ne been a^ptedl 

* The next >c|Mu:ge whidi he makes, is thiU, 
subsequently to tSiis diange, ten of thle Mission- 

10 
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ariefi purchased 3,578 acres, ''at about one-thircf 
of the price charged to lay purchasers/' Thii 
statement was evidently taken, without fiirther 
examination, from a report made by a conrniitte^ 
to the Privy Council, August 19, 1850, which 
WQS first published in the '' Polynesian," May 8^ 
1853. However fair were the intentions of the 
commiUee, this report was extremely unfair and 
deceptive, from the fact that the quaUty of the 
lands compared was entirely ignored. The 
committee stated, indeed, that the lands granted 
to, Messrs. Hitchcock and Gulick, comprising 
more than half of the whole, were ''to their 
knowledge of inferior quality," but that the 
records of the Interior Office did not enable 
them to institute a comparison of the difiereot 
quahties of land compared. The truth is, that 
by far the greater, part of the land purchased by 
the ''ten Missionaries" was very poor, being 
only fit for grazing purposes, and some of it not 
fit even for that, while the lands granted to the 
ten "non-Missionaries" whom the conmiittee 
selected for comparison, were mostly valuable 
sugjar and coffee lands in Hilo, Kona, Makawao, 
and . in Koolau, Oahu. Let the two lists he 
fairly examined with reference to the quality of 
the land, and the charge of favoritism will vanish 
into thin air, while the " ratio of 55:145" will he 
reduced to a ratio of equality. This was so 
clearly shown in the " Polynesian" of May 7th 
and 14th, 185^, and elsewhere, that it is surpris? 
ing - to see such a misrepresentation revived 
again at this late day. The report mentioned 
above goes on to recominend that the 



wies be allowed to purchase land, to a certain 
Miount, fifty cents cheaper than lay purchasers. 
But this had not been asked for nor desired by 
Ae Missionaries. It may as well be stated here 
ihmt there are persons, who are not Missionaries, 
who have individually received more land than 
aH' the Missionaries put together. JLet me 
facte a paragraph on this subject from a report 
^ the Minister of the Interior, John Young, for 
the year 1850: 

'' Much has been said against sales of lands to 
individuals of the American Mission, at low 
prices. But nothing can be more unreasonable 
and unjust. It is well known that these persons 
are gradually severing their connection with the 
Boiard in Boston, with a determination to seek a 
support for themselves and fainilies on the 
Islands ; that they retire poor, and in most cases 
with numerous children, all born on the Islands, 
and that their labors have been eminently useful 
to the moral and religious interests of thie nation, 
to say nothing of the fact that they have es- 
p^ded not less than, seven hundred thousand 
df^ars in promoting these iitterests. It would, 
then, ill become the Government to refiise to 
sell lands at moderate prices to retiring Mission* 
aties,' while it haa confirmed grants of thousands 
of » acres to others^ who never paid 'One dcdlar 
for it, but only gave some trifling present or 
rendered some menial service, which, if paid for 
in cash by the scale of Wages current in their 
•wnr countries at the time, would have been 
amply compensated by a very small payments" * ' 

The Bubjis^ of Umd is a tender one for the 



Church of Englatid^ and Bishop Stdley is OM 
of the last meh to take it up* I need not g9 
back to the reign of Henry the Eighth to iilquiM 
what was •done with the vast landed property «f 
the Romail Catholic Chureh, which had beieli 
given by the piety of ancient times for tlie 
Church and the poor ; for we need only lodk 
back to Australia, or N^w Zealand, or Britisk 
Columbia, to see with what avidity the EMab* 
Jished Church seized upon the lands in the !»•: 
faney of these colonies* 

THE REFORMED CATHOLICS DO NOT FAJRLT 
REPRESENT THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 



only has the Bit^hop misreptesetated his 
predecessors in the Missionary work here> bitl 
he also misrepl^esents his own ChiiH^chi He 
afiinns that the doctrine and I'itudl of tMtf 
branch of the English Church ''are strictly in 
^ohformity with the laws and usages of tfas 
Church in England and Americta/' Now^ it is 
certain that ''th6 use of thfr <trucifik| akwr and 
candles" m the i Church, togetheir with '' the 
Mgheit teaching'' on the Presence of the Bddy 
and Blood of Christ in the Blessed Sfetciramettty 
and Ub^ '' strongly atiti^'SabbatariAn iddws^" would 
ndt ooky ''shodk the Piuitaa mind/' but wmdd 
be higUy offensive to a large aiid respectable 
portion of the Church of Engladud. Facta go 
farther with most men than mere opinions mi 
-such a subjects Now, I know that it is not long 
isinod the Chiitfch of Bti Geotgd's in the East^ m 
London^ waa dosed ia oonftequenee of distwrb^ 
anoes tawed by these vtty inliovtotialM^ The 



Bishop ;wiU remember that wh^ti he was ut Caiii'- 
bridge, in 1843, the substitution of an ahar for a 
eoilimunion^table, - in the Church of the Holy 
Sepillchre, in that city^ led to a law-suit, which 
was carried up to the Court of Arches, which 
^edided that the altar should be removed. Four 
years later^ Mr. Gorham, having been .deposed 
by the . Bishop of Exeter for denying baptismal 
regeneration, appealed and gain^ his Case he^ 
fore the Queen in CounciL Again, in 1855,' 
Archdeacon Demsdn was removed by the Bishop 
<if Bath for teaching the Presence of the Body 
And Blood of Christ in the Eucharist. I have 
read more recently of the deposition of another 
priest for establishing a confessional in his 
Church. There is no need of further multiply- 
ing these references. Intelligent laymen of the 
Church of England, who have attended service 
in the ^'.Cathedral/' know well how these Rom- 
ish innovations jar on their feelings, and how 
diffi«rent it is from the old parish Church of their 
childhood. Although such a Church may repre- 
sent the extreme section led by the Bishops of 
Oxford and Exeter, and by Archdeacon Denison, 
etc., it will not do to tefl us that it fairly repre- 
sents the Church of En^and, and still less the 
American Episcopal Church, in which Tracta- 
rianism has made less progress. 

In reviewing the Bishop's pamphlet, I have 
not noticed all the points in which the American 
Missionaries are assailed, either as a body or as 
incUviduals* Some of the individuals attacked 
have answered for themselves, better than any 
one else could do for them. My only object has 
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been to vindicate the truth, and, in so doings not 
to '' extenuate aught or set aught down in mal- 
ice-" A simple regard for justice required that 
such a mass of misrepresentations, prepared for 
a foreign market, should not be allowed to go 
forth unchallenged, especially when bearing the 
name and prestige of an English Bishop. 

In conclusion, let me express the hope that, as 
Bishop Staley in this last Pastoral has brought 
together about all the evil which has ever been 
said against the American Mission, in his next 
he may present the other side of the picture, and 
collect all the good that can justly be said of 
them. 
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APPENDIX. 



Tlie following commniiioadoBS appeared at different times in the '*Paciile 
CpmperciAl AdvertiBer," publiflhed at Honokiltt : 

. LBT mSTORT BBCORI> THB Fik€T8« 

.Ms. Editor : — ^In His Majesty's speech in Convention, on the 10th 
xnstaht, he is reported to say, in allusion to the proposed annexation of 
1863, if these Islands to the United States : *< Yes, there were TAvm- 
ten rfreiigion in this Kingdom who concurred in this treasotuMe idea. 
B was advocated in the Temples of Almighty Godf from one end tf the 
land to the other.^* It is supposed His Majesty possesses documents of 
^ome Idod to sustain him in his avowal thus expressed, and that he 
sincerely believes in the truth of the charge. But it is a grave charge 
to make upon a body of men who have devoted their lives to the educa- 
tion and elevation of a degraded people, whom they found without 
knowledge, or schools, or Sabbaths, or organized government of laws. 
It is not in accordance with the lives of such men, who have stood by 
the nation, shoulder to shoulder,, through all its trials, helping to 
sustain it, when enemies within and from without conspired to over- 
throw the Government aud seize upon the country, it would have 
been at variance with all their previous acts to have preached treason 
in a time of periL # 

Afl one of those "Ministers of fieligion," the writer of this article 
avows that he was never in favor of the annexation proposed in 18&3, 
and of course never recommended it to his people in the House of Grod, 
or in any other place. At our annual convocation, in May of that 
yeac» he had frequent conversations with his brethren on the engrossing 
subject Not one 6f them did he hear express an opinion in its favor, 
but, on the other hand, they did express doubts of its expediency and 
apiueheosions of disaster to the natives, from the influx of foreigners of 
the C^difomia stamp at that time, should the annexation take place. 
It was a great relief to hear, at length, of its failure. 

But it was a project fiavored by the King, Kamehameha III. He 
had bee^ long harrassed by foreign interventions. Once he had been 
dethroned by a British force; he had often been compeUed to make 
humiliating concessions, at the cannon*8 mouth, to the haughty de- 
mands o£ strangers ; he had seen his ibrt demolished and his heautiful 
yacht carried ofiV while the uplifted aim was still impendiiig over his 
devoted bad. Is it. a wonder that: he beciime weary of such a life, and 
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A FEW QUESTIONS 

WITH RZ9FZ0T TO TBI 

EPISCOPAL MISSION TO THE KINGDOM OF HAWAII 

BRIEFLY ANSWERED. 
BY THE BISHOP OF HONOLULU. 



1. What circumstances give any interest to Americans in the 
condition of the Hawaiian Islands ? 

The Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands He nearly half way be- 
tween the western seaboard of North America and the coasts 
of Japan, China, and Australia. Vessels going from San 
Francisco to those countries usually touch at Honolulu. The 
Pacific Mail Company has just bought steamers to ply along 
that route, two every month, by which the intercourise of the 
Islands with the American coast will be further increased. 
The whaling-fleet, still some eighty or ninety vessels, ren- 
dezvous here at the fall. The gradual decrease of this class 
of ships has led to greater attention being paid to agriculture, 
and besides that of coffee, rice, fungus, and pulu, the export 
of sugar alone to California is nearly doviling every year. 
Eveiy where plantations are being established. 

The following is an approximate estimate based on the last 
census of the population, in round numbers, on the four princi- 
pal islands : — ^ 

Hawaii, 400 foreigners, 21,000 natives. 

Maui, 300 " 15,000 " 

Oahu, 2,000 " 19,000 " 

Kauai, 200 " . 5,000 " 



4 A few Questions briefly answered. 

These numbers, with the people on the smaller islands, make 
up a total of about 70,000. 

Many of the foreigners are Americans, some with half-white 
families, engaged in various branches of business and industry. 

2. What spiritual provision is therefor these foreigners ? 

In Honolulu, two Congregational churches and one Episco- 
pal. In the country districts, except where there is the latter, 
the Roman Catholics have generally been the only body offer- 
ing them any ministrations. The Protestant Missionaries of 
the American Board have devoted themselves more particularly 
to the natives. The Bishop has met often in his travels in the 
islands with people of this country who have become Roman 
Catholics^ or were on the point of doing so^ before his arrival^ 
because there was no Episcopal Churchy in whichy at home^ they 
had been trained, 

3. Is there any disposition on the part of these foreigners to 
avail themselves of its ministrations when they can f 

Yes. Not to mention the fact that at Honolulu and Lahaina, 
the existing stations of the Church, the foreigners^ including 
Americans, are among its best members and supporters, at three 
places in the large Island alone (Hawaii), it has been equally 
desired. At one^ a petition for a clergyman, signed by eighteen 
of the chief of th^se residents, with annual subscriptions amount- 
ing to four hundred and thirty dollars, pledged towards main- 
taining him, was presented to the Bishop. At a second^ a 
meeting was held, and a committee of seven foreigners and two 
natives appointed, to aid in establishing the Church ; and at a 
thirds a donation of land was offered (near the spot where 
Captain Cook fell) by one who shared with other American 
and English residents the desire for its establishment. 

4. But for the natives surely there is nothing more to be desired 
in the way of Christian influences ? 

About one thirds according to the united estimates of the 
Roman Vicar- Apostolic and the Evangelical Association, are de- 
scribed, by the latter, as "non-professors of religion," and, by the 
former, as " infidels." It should be understood that the forms 
of piety in Hawaii are by no means the correlatives of morality. 
(See " Hawaiian Islands," by the Rev. Dr. Anderson, page 288, 
and passim.^ It is a truth too painful to discuss, but one 
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admitted by all who have had any opportunity of judging, and 
the Report of the Protestant Missionaries for 1863, published 
in the Islands, asserts in particular places the " gradual increase 
of Popery ; " " the increase of sorcery ; " " the whole popula- 
tion of one island under its influence ; " " the public sentiment, 
as to impurity of speech, very debased ; " " licentiousness more 
prevalent than ever;" ^^ non-prof essors of religion taking the 
lead in debauchery and riot," &c. These are among many 
similar expressions, and they show that a great deal of room 
still remains for the exercise of Christian philanthropy, after 
all the good that has been undoubtedly realized by the first 
evangelizers of the Islands.^ The views of these excellent men 
coincide with the results of the Bishop's experience and obser- 
vation. That very year a procession oi four ihouBand people 
followed the Host on Corpus Christi Day^ 1863, in the streets of 
Honolulu ; and his journals abound with instances of the super- 
stition and depravity of even professing Christians.^ 

5. But is it not true that there is a government common-school 
system^ and that a large proportion of the people can read and 
write in their own language ? 

Yes. But these accomplishments do not supply the place 
of training under home influences and in habits of industry. 
Hawaiian girls are familiarized with evil at the earliest age. 

1 The testimony of Mr. R. H. Dana has been often quoted to prove the success of 
the Mission of the A. B. G. F. M. In that testimony, qualifying some expressions, 
the Bishop concurs. It does not touch the question at issue. The point is this, that 
by the testimony of the Mtssumanes themselveSy sorcery, licentiousness, lieathenism, 
Popery, are on the increase, and that numbers make no profession of religion. Is it 
an *^ ignoring" of whnt has been done, a censure on those who were the first to preach 
the Gospel in the Islands, to believe tliat there is still a call for new influences in the 
interest of a pure Christianity ? It is the hearfftU wish of the Bishop that there should 
be no collision^ hut that aU^ laying aside their jealousies and dirisionsy should henceforth 
lovingly and U>yatty codperate in the great fght with those social and moral evils which do 
undoubtedly still brood over these Isles. 

s An expression has been imputed to the Bishop, which be denies ever using. That 
" the morality of the Islands in Christian days is ten times uforse than it was under 
heathenism." What gave rise to this gross extiggerntion, was an expression to this 
effect (during his address in the Church of the Incarnation, New York), that "even 
under the heathen taboo there were certain safeguards which prevented that early 
contamination which now, in Christian times, to our shame be it said, does exist 
there." It was in nowise impliod that this is the fault of the Missionaries as indi- 
Tiduals, although it must be confessed that the laws punishing with fines and impris- 
onment loose females, tended to destroy self-respect aud prevent the formation of any 
public sentiment on the subject 

1* 
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Often Its first lessons are acquired from the mother. The 
Hawaiian language is itself an unfortunate vehicle of instruc- 
tion. For instance, it possesses no equivalent for ehaatity. 
Those who know the English language thoroughly, and those 
who do not, are separated by a very wide interval. 

6. What then is further needed f 

The establishment of industrial hoarding-BchooU in which 
Hawaiian girls, removed from the evil influences of their 
homes, may be brought up in the English language, under the 
influence of Christian ladies, to form a juster appreciation of the 
dignity of their sex, and so a nucleus of good mothers be reared 
to influence the next generation. A few such institutions were 
in existence before the arrival of the Episcopal Mission. But 
the effect of that event has been to stimulate their multiplica-* 
tion and extension. At each of the Bishop's stations there 
is such an industrial family school. And the Board of Eda* 
cation encourages all such establishments by capitation fees 
and grants in aid, whatever the denomination with which they 
are connected. 

7. But is not this introduction of a new religious influence a 
slight on the efforts of those who were the first to convert the 
Islands to Christianity^ and have been laboring there ever since 
with so much earnestness ? 

Certainly not. The evils which still exist, and which none 
can deny, and the fact of thousands making " no profession of 
religion," clearly prove that there is room for all who are en- 
gaged in doing the work of their common Master, whatever 
the diversity of methods they employ. From the first, the 
Bishop has disclaimed all hostile feeling to the Congregation- 
alist Missionaries. In his published farewell sermon in West- 
minster Abbey, in 1862, he spoke of " the dangers of seek- 
ing to proselytize " ; " of ignoring and overriding " the good 
done by " those who had been laboring so many years in that 
part of the Lord's vineyard, while we had been looking on with 
cold indifference." In his inaugural sermon at Honolulu, also 
published, he says, " we come in all love and good-will toward 
those who have been laboring here before us ; " " in return, we 
claim the same charity and forbearance." He denies that a 
single word or act in his ministry in the Hawaiian Islands can 
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be brought home to him contravening these principles. He 
Las ever spoken thankfully of tlieir zeal and labors, displayed 
often under discouraging and difficult circumstances. If they 
never made mistakes, and if those mistakes were not sometimes 
mischievous, they were certainly more fortunate than most miJk 
sionaries, and certainly more so than the Bishop and his coadju- 
tors feel themselves to have been. For two years the latter bore 
in silence the misrepresentations and invectives of the Congrega- 
tionalist Press in the Islands, as all there can testify, never meet- 
ing railing with railing, but quietly going about their sacred 
duties. It was only when last year's Report of the Board of Con- 
gi'egationalist Missions left him no alternative, that the Bishop 
was obliged, in self-defence, to put the true facts before the 
world, and this he endeavored to do in as charitable and mod- 
erate a spirit as he could. " Proselytes " are not sought, but are 
not refusod. It has even been alleged against the Church as that 
it contains within it those " never before known to be pious." * 
On page 34 of the Catechism, (printed at Honolulu, 1864,) 
explaining something of the history and principles of the Church 
to its members, are a question and answer, of which the follow- 
ing is a literal translation : — " How ought we to act to the 
members of other communions than our own ? " " To love 
them, as being our fellow-Christians ; to imitate their good deeds, 
to pray for them ; remembering we shall not be saved from the 
fact of belonging to this or that church, hut by seeking to do, 
in faith and love, the will of our Father in heaven." From 
all this it is clear the Bishop's aim is to supplement rather than 
" override or ignore " the work of others. 

8. It is said that the Bishop has a political character^ exercises 
an influence in the government antagonistic to this country^ etc. 
Is this so ? 

It is a pure invention. He has never taken any part in the 
politics of the Islands, or influenced the government in any way. 
He is simply Chaplain to the King and to the Privy Coun- 
cil, from which he has always retired when business began, 
— one occasion excepted, when his advice was asked by His 
Majesty in a case of mercy to an offender. The King has cer- 
tainly availed himself of the counsel of the Bishop, not in hb 

1 See Report ofH, £. AMtociaiionf Honolulu, 1868. 
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sacred cliaracter, but as a man of learning and experience, upon 
the subject of popular education. He lias ever sought to heal 
the national asperities which are incident to every small for- 
eign community. There being both British and American 
members in his Church, the chief magistrates of both countries 
are prayed for every Sunday, after the king and royal family ; 
and all are made to feel that in the house of God they ** are 
one body," as " all are partakers of one bread." 

9. It is said that this Mission did not emanate from the whole 
Anglican Church but from one " single^ and that a small unpopvr- 
lar faction in it ; " and that it was " a political manoeuvre to 
increase British influence,^^ 

It is certainly impossible to conceive that both these views 
can be true, the one being inconsistent with the other. But, to 
refute each^ it may be well to state the true origin of the Mis- 
sion. Applications had been made to Bishops in England and 
America for the services of " one Episcopal clergyman " in the 
Islands, with the approbation of some, at least, of the Congre- 
tionalist Missionaries. An " Episcopal clergyman " connected 
with no diocese, it was felt, could not give " Episcopacy that 
fair experiment " which the A. B. C. F. M. w^re wilUng should 
be tried in the Hawaiian kingdom.^ The duties, too, expected 
were far too onerous for one man.^ The King then addressed 
a letter to the Queen of England, as " Supreme Governor '' of 
the Church, asking for a Bishop and clergy. The matter was 
discussed in the convocation of clergy of the Province of Can- 
terbury, and the hope there expressed that the Protestant Epis- 
copal Cliurch of the United States would cooperate in the work. 
The opinions of two American Bishops then in England en- 
couraged that hope. But the case being urgent, the Primate, 
Archbishop Sumner, resolved at once to apply for the royal 
permission to consecrate a Bishop for Hawaii, which, after some 
discussion, was granted. Dr. Staley being designated by him for 
that ofEce. The Bishops of London and Oxford took great in^ 
terest in the Mission, and a part in the consecration. No patent 

1 See Report of A, B. C F, M.for 1864. 

« From the same report it appears he was, — 1. To instruct the infant prince ; 2. 
To act as Chaplain to the Roynl Family; 3. To minister to the foreign residents. 
We may add that he was to educate the children of the latter, and he might be al- 
olfved to receive '* ever so many native members." 
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of jurisdiction was issued^ nor any mandate for the ccmsecration^ — 
these omissions rendering the consecration so far analogous to 
that of Bishops Provoost and White for this country in 1786. 
The Venerable Societies for Propagating the Gospel and for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge (the founders of the Episcopal 
Church in America) at once adopted the Mission, contributing 
annually towards it. The present four Primates of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, and the Bishop of London, 
are among the liberal subscribers to it, — three of them during 
the last year. This year, the war having terminated, the Bishop 
presented himself at the Triennial Convention at Philadelphia, 
when the House of Bishops unanimously voted a resolution to 
aid the Hawaiian Mission " by every means in their power." 
It is impossible to conceive a mission which now may be said 
to have proceeded more from the mother and daughter churches 
of England and America, viewed as a whole^ and not from any 
one party in it, than this. 

10. But even if this be true of the origin of the Mission^ is it 
not the case thaty in the Islands at leasts it is sought to give ez- 
pression only to one set of Church views^ and those of an extreme 
character f 

As the Bishop's presence here in the United States, asking 
Americans to aid him in supplying the Islands with the min- 
istrations of American clergy, is the best answer to the charge 
of English interference^ surely it is also the best reply to this 
question. The clergy in this country are not usually extreme^ 
and any sent out will be appointed by the Board of Missions. 
Possessing, as he has shown, the confidence — expressed by its 
authorized representatives — of the churches both of England 
and America, it is his wish to make the infant Church of Ha- 
waii a fair representative of them ; while, in arranging the de- 
tails of Divine service, he claims that liberty of discretion 
which Bishops usually enjoy, within, of course, the spirit as 
well as the letter of the canons and rubrics. It may be stated 
that minor things are done " to edification," and that some who 
regularly attend our ministrations were, when at home in 
Great Britain or America, Presbyterians and Methodists. The 

1 Under the same Act all the Missionary Bishops of the English Church ha^e been 
subsequently consecrated ; e. g* Central Africa, Free State, etc. 
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feelings of all in things indifferent are considered. Having 
said this, the Bishop thinks he has said enough. Most assur- 
edly, if he is to pronounce the shibboleth of any party in the 
Church — be it High, Broad, or Low — as a condition of sup- 
port, he must decline it. Nor will he condescend to notice the 
faUehooda which, in hostile prints, are circulated about supposed 
leanings to Popery of himself and clergy. The latter have 
fought, both in church and in print, against the errors of Rome 
with too much zeal and ability to deserve any such suspicions.^ 
As cleansed at the Reformation from Roman error, our Church 
is seeking to plant there the pure Scriptural faith, as it was 
taught in the " one Catholic and Apostolic Church " of old. 

11. li^at encouragements are there as to the ultimate success 
of the Episcopal Churchy and its aiding the spread of the Crospel 
around ? 

Already some of the leading personages, including distin- 
guished chiefs and members of the royal family, as well as 
many intelligent foreigners, belong to it. The Church is incor- 
porated by royal charter, and it has a synod, in which are the 
Bishop, six clergy, and nine of the leading laity, — communi- 
cants. Honolulu is most favorably situated for spreading here- 
after the knowledge of the Gospel in those islands of the North 
Pacific (Caroline and others) which are still unblest by its 
influences. 

12. What are the special objects of the Bishop in connection 
with his visit to this country ? 

The raising of a fund to help him in erecting a suitable 
churchy and in planting more female schools for the preservation 
of the race^ as well as the obtaining more American clergy 
through the aid granted by the Board of Missions. And he 
hopes, to use the words of a recent missionary publication in 
England,^ " by this fusion of English and American missionary 
zeal in the Hawaiian Church, another bond of sympathy and fel- 
lowship will be established between those two great portions of 
the human family. It is the high mission of our Church to 
heal the breaches, to compose the quarrels, to harmonize the 
discords of the nations of the earth ; and, as a part of that 

^ Vide CaUchitm^ and Vindication^ &c., published at Honolola. 
s CMonial Church Chronicle, 1865. 
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sacred mission, a glorious opportunity now Ues open before 



us." 



13. la not one of the acemations brought ctgainst the BUhop 
•* that he has renounced the name of Protestant '* f 

Yes. But this is absolutely false. When the Committee of 
the Church in Honolulu discussed the subject of a name by 
which to designate it in the charter of incorporation, many 
titles were suggested, such as Hawaiian, Anglo-American, Prot- 
estant Episcopal, etc. ; all were objected to in turn, on this or 
that ground. At last one was found which asserted, that while 
our Church had been Reformed^ she yet claimed to be a part 
of Christ's Holy Catholic Church. She thus protests most truly 
against the arrog&nce of Rome, which falsely claims the exclu- 
sive use of the word catholic^ and so unchurches all who are not 
within her pale. If it could have been foreseen, however, what 
use unfriendly persons would make of the term, it is probable 
another would have been selected. 

14. Is it not said there is partiality on the part of the So- 
tvaiian Q-ovemment — in education^ in public offices^ etc, — 
shown to the Episcopal Church ? 

If so, this is also most untrue. The Bishop and his clergy 
hold and have held no office of emolument or trust from the 
government in any shape, and a State Church is contrary to 
the constitution. He was asked by the Board of Education, as 
one of its members, to draw up some regulations under which 
female industrial boarding-schools might be encouraged. The 
following is the last of these regulations, drawn up by Am, and 
accepted, — for the hberal nature of which he has received the 
thanks of more than one Congregationalist Missionary : — 

'' 9th. Convinced that Religion is the basis of all efiective moral 
training, the Board expects that such schools will be conducted on 
Christian principles. But it leaves to the directors the fullest dis- 
cretion as to the form of Christianity they may feel it right to incul- 
cate." 
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ADDENDUM. 

It is gratifying to the Bishop to find his public statements 
here occasionally verified by those who have lived in the 
Isl^ds. Among such instances, he may state that of one for- 
merly American Consul there, and of another, the son of a well- 
known Congregationalist Missionary, bom and brought up in 
the Island of Hawaii. The latter came forward, after the 
Bishop's address in a church two Sundays ago, and said he 
could, from "his own observation and knowledge, verify what 
had been said," and " that he was of opinion there was in the 
Islands great need for the Episcopal Church.'* Another, a 
layman in this city, who travelled over the Islands in 1864, 
said the other day : " Without entering into the questions in- 
volved in all that has been said on this side or that, I saw quite 
enough of the inner life of the people, even of those who ob- 
serve the forms of piety, to convince me that there is room 
for your Church, for the Congregationalists, and the Roman 
Catholics in the bargain." In corroboration of that view he 
gave fifty dollars to the Mission. More illustrations might be 
adduced. 
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